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there’s 
only 
OM @—Railroad 


That operates its trains on the famous block system 
between the Twin Cities, Milwaukee and Chicago: 

That lights its trains by electricity throughout; 

That uses the celebrated electric berth reading lamp; 

That runs four splendidly equipped passenger trains 
every day from St. Paul and Minneapolis through 
to Chicago via Milwaukee; 

And that road is the 


Chicago — 
Milwaukee 
« St. Paul 


It also operates steam-heated vestibule trains, carry- 
ing the latest private compartment cars, library 
buffet smoking cars, and palace drawing-room 
sleepers. . | 

Parlor cars, free reclining chair cars and the very best 
dining car-service. 

For lowest rates to any point in the United States, 
Canada or. Mexico, apply to ticket agents, or 
address 


GEO. 1. HEAFFORD, J. T. CONLEY, 
Gen’! Pas & Ticket Agent, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NoTE.—Elegantly equipped trains from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis through to Peoria, St. Louis and 
Kansas City daily. 
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WE devote the August Au//etin to the publication 
Reports from of the report of the Committee on Reports 
States. from States, presented at the Topeka Conference in 

May. These reports form an interesting epitome of the 
progress of charities and corrections during the past year. Many of 
them will repay a detailed perusal. Particular attention is called to 
the admirable report from the state of New York. 

The report from Cuba throws a very interesting light on the 
admirable work which has been done in the island of Cuba. It was 
particularly fortunate that the services of Mr. Homer Folks could.be 
secured to assist in organizing the charitable work of the island. 
The magnitude of the relief work is amazing, and testifies to the 
liberality of the American nation. 

The committee has summarized the reports in accordance with 
their usual custom, in order to permit a comprehensive view of the 
year’s work. 

The statistical information contained in the report is very un- 
satisfactory for the reason there is no uniformity in the collection of 
statistics in the different states. When a permanent United States 
Census Bureau is established, we may hope for the adoption of a 
uniform system of collection of financial and vital statistics for 


all of the states. S as 
“gale 
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HE state conferences of charities have become 
State Conferences a very important factor in the improvement of 
of Charities. methods of work. The Ohio Conference of Chari- 


ties will hold its annual meeting in October. 

The Canadian Conference will hold its third meeting at Toronto, 
September 28, 29. ‘The Illinois Conference will meet at Cham- 
paign, November 14, 15; and the newly organized Kansas Confer- 
ence will hold its first meeting at Topeka, November 30. Confer- 
ences are to be organized also in Missouri and California. The New 
Hampshire State Conference met in Concord, April 11. The 
Colorado State Conference was held in Pueblo, March 25-27. 


. Topeka Conference was a meeting of great in- 
The Topeka terest, and is likely to exert a permanent influ- 
Conference. ence upon the state of Kansas. One result was the 

organization of a state conference, under the admirable 
direction of Prof. F. W. Blackmar, of the state university. The 
attendance at the conference was not as large as usual, owing to the 
distance from the centres of population; but many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the conference were present, and lent their 
co-operation to its success. 

The success of the Topeka Conference was chiefly due to the 
untiring efforts of the president, Hon. C. E. Faulkner, of Minneapo- 
lis. Mr. Faulkner’s relation to the public charities of the state of 
Kansas was a very remarkable one. He was the only public officer 
in the state of Kansas who held office through three successive 
changes of administration. He appeared to enjoy the confidence 
of Democrats, Republicans,and Populists. As secretary of the State 
Board of Charities, he made strenuous efforts to preserve the state 
institutions from the demoralization which came upon them through 
political manipulation. He stood like a rock against everything 
which was tainted with dishonesty. As superintendent of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, he succeeded in changing the policy of 
the state. He secured legislation enlarging the scope of the institu- 
tion to admit other children than the orphans of soldiers, and also 
provided for the placing of children in family homes, on plans 
similar to those of the State Public Schools of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 

Mr. Faulkner’s work was so efficient as to attract attention out- 
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side of the state, and he was called by the Washburn Memorial 
Asylum of Minneapolis to take charge of their work and to reor- 
ganize it upon a broader basis. 

Mr. Faulkner’s election as President of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction was a tribute on the part of the Con- 
ference to the qualities already mentioned. 

Although Mr. Faulkner has departed from Kansas, he has not 
lost his interest in the state, and used his efforts even before the 
meeting of the National Conference for the organization of a state 
conference on a basis which should protect it from falling under 
the control of partisan politics. 


HE next meeting of the Conference will be held 

The Washington at Washington, D.C., May, 1901. Mr. John 

Conference. M. Glenn, of Baltimore, will preside. His long 

experience in the Conference and his wide acquaint- 

ance will enable him to organize the Conference with great efficiency. 
He is already at work. 

Mr. George S. Wilson, who has just been appointed as secretary 
of the newly established board of charities, will act as secretary of 
the Local Committee. The selection of Washington as the place of 
meeting meets with general approval; and already there are in- 
dications of a very large attendance. 


N the death of Mr. N. S. Rosenau the National 

N. S. Rosenau. Conference of Charities and Correction lost a 

valued member. Mr. Rosenau understood thoroughly 

the principles of charity organization, and he possessed the power of 

setting forth those principles with extraordinary clearness. His 

papers were always valuable, and in the general discussion he took 
part with readiness, pertinence, and suggestiveness. 

Mr. Rosenau was the secretary of the Local Executive Committee 
when the Conference met at Buffalo, and he managed the work of 
the committee with extraordinary skill and efficiency. 

We make the following extract from the Charities Review for 
May, 1900: — 


Mr. Rosenau was the secretary and treasurer of this society for 
ten years, from 1883 to 1893; and his zeal, enérgy, and faithful 
service were largely instrumental in working out the new problems 
which then confronted us, and in upbuilding the large structure of 


ke 
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the society on the foundations which had been laid in the five previ- 
ous years. 

He came to us from the law, in which profession he had made an 
excellent start and had fine prospects. These he voluntarily sur- 
rendered, to take up sociological study and the work of organizing 
charity as a life occupation. The enthusiasm and self-devotion 
which led to this early act of sacrifice never failed him. His ability, 
and especially his suggestiveness and originality, were such that he 
soon took a commanding-place among the leaders in thought and 
action upon sociological subjects. His work in our society in Buffalo 
became a model which was frequently copied. At all national and 
international conferences of charities he took a leading part, and his 
counsels were much sought for. His addresses and papers on ques- 
tions connected with his life-work have been substantial contributions 
to the growth of modern ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Rosenau left us in 1893 to take up a broader work in connec- 
tion with the section of Charities and Correction at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. This section he organized and developed, and made a 
remarkable success. He also had much to do with organizing and 
managing the International Conference of Charities held in Chicago 
at the same time. 

From Chicago he was called to New York to become the secretary 
and manager of the United Hebrew Charities of that city; and at 
this work he continued until his last and fatal illness made work im- 
possible, even for his indomitable spirit. He died, while yet a young 
man, leaving his work unfinished, but leaving the world brighter and 
better because he had lived. Of such a man it can well be said that 
he did not live in vain. 

Therefore, be it Reso/ved, That the foregoing memorial be entered 
in the minutes of this meeting, and printed in the next annual report 
of the society, and that a copy be sent to the family of our deceased 
friend, for whom we feel a profound sympathy in their untimely loss. 


Reports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS 
FROM STATES. 


The Committee on Reports from States has the pleasure of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of 40 reports out of a possible 50. The to 
delinquent states are: Southern states, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see; North Central states, Illinois and Wisconsin; Western states, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Oklahoma, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Full reports are given from several states which have been delin- 
quent in previous years. We call especial attention to Professor 
Blackmar’s interesting exhibit of the charities and corrections of 
Kansas, the result of much intelligent labor; to Archbishop Joyner’s 
urgent plea for further advancement in the South, especially in South 
Carolina; and to Secretary Byers’s survey of Ohio legislation. The 


New Hampshire report on dependent children is particularly 
valuable. 


The state conferences of charities are growing yearly in value, 
influence, and numbers. New Conferences have been organized in 
Kansas, Missouri, and Virginia, and a Pacific Coast Conference is 
to be held in January. Such conferences exist in New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and Canada. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS BY SECTIONS. 


Following the precedent of the past two years, we submit a brief 
summary of the state reports, grouped by geographical sections : — 
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THE NortH ATLANTIC STATES. 


State Conference of Charities —'The New Hampshire State Confer- 
ence has made an elaborate investigation and report on the depend- 
ent children of the state, most of which is embodied in the New 
Hampshire report. A state conference of charities is to be organ- 
ized in New York, in addition to the annual convention of superin- 
tendents of the poor, and will hold its first session in November in 
Albany. 

State Boards of Charities—The New York Court of Appeals 
has decided that the jurisdiction of the State Board of Charities 
over charitable institutions extends only to those which are main- 
tained in whole or in part by the state or some of its political divi- 
sions; also, that the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
is not a charitable institution, and is therefore not subject to the 
inspection of the board. ‘This decision restricts materially the work 
of the board. 

Children.— The Connecticut (reformatory) School for Boys has now 
a supervising agent to secure work and homes. New Jersey has long 
had such an agent. The Massachusetts State Board has been 
authorized to remove and take into its custody, or restore to the par- 
ent or guardian, any child under the age of seven years, cared for 
apart from its parents and not cared for properly. The board is 
given summary powers of investigation. 

Massachusetts is providing a farm colony on a farm of 2,000 acres 
for feeble-minded children graduating from the State School for 
Feeble-minded. The new Hampshire inquiry shows 623 children de- 
pendent on public support and 780 in private orphan asylums. The 
report recommends a systematic supervision by the State Board of 
Charities. The New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians 
found 403 children in almshouses May 1, 1900, most of whom have 
since been removed and provided for in families, with or without pay- 
ment for board. New York has established a state hospital for 
crippled children. Comptroller B. W. Coler is still opposing indis- 
criminate grants of public funds to private institutions and the 
unnecessary support of children having competent relatives. A 
children’s court is proposed in New York City. The placing of 
New York institution children in family homes is increasing. New 
York has 31,218 dependent children in institutions, not including 
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deaf, blind, feeble-minded, and delinquent children. Rhode Island 
has adopted a law for the separate arrest, transportation, confine- 
ment, and trial of juvenile offenders. 

The Insane.— The Massachusetts Board of Insanity has made a 
special report, recommending that all insane be cared for in state in- 
stitutions. This would involve the transfer of between 5,000 and 
6,000 persons from town to state expense. ‘They recommend also the 
establishment of a colony for the chronic insane. Two new private 
sanatoriums have been established in Connecticut. Connecticut still 
has some chronic insane in town poorhouses. New York hopes 
soon to make its state care adequate, but there are still about 1,000 
more patients in the state hospitals than their certified capacity. In 
New Jersey there is a movement for county insane asylums, which is 
not favored by the State Charities Aid Association, Pennsylvania 
reports satisfaction with the law of 1897, providing for county and 
municipal care of insane patients. 

Epileptics.— The Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics is being en- 
larged to a capacity of 350, with the classification into 3 groups: 
(2) insane epileptics, (4) sane epileptic men, (c) sane epileptic women. 
New York has 378 epileptics in Craig Colony and 316 in almshouses. 

Penology— New Hampshire has one county jail where labor is 
compulsory. The Federation of Women’s Clubs has made a thorough 
investigation of the jails. In Massachusetts the effort to place all 
county jails and houses of correction under the control of the state 
failed in the legislature. Connecticut is expending $125,000 in im- 
proving the state prison along modern lines. New York reports a 
marked diminution in the number of convicts in the county peniten- 
tiaries without an increase of convicts in other penal institutions. 
Considerable progress has been made in employing jail prisoners, 
chiefly in rgad building. The effort of the Women’s Prison Associa- 
tion to obtain legal right of entrance to penal institutions was unsuc- 
cessful. The new workhouse at New Castle is expected to in- 
troduce a new era in the penal system of Delaware. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Boards of Charities— Congress has at last established a board of 
charities for the District of Columbia. The office of superintendent 
of charities for the district was first filled by the late Dr. Amos G. 
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Warner, who recommended that his office be abolished and a state 
board of charities be established. This recommendation was re- 
newed by Herbert W. Lewis, who was appointed superintendent of 
charities in 1897. The new board has appointed as superintendent, 
to succeed Mr. Lewis, Mr. George S. Wilson, superintendent of the 
Charity Organization Society. The Maryland legislature for 1900 
created “A Board of State Aid and Charities,” with authority to 
supervise all institutions receiving aid from the state. 

State Conferences of Charities— A state conference of charities has 
been organized in Virginia, under the leadership of Dr. William F. 
Drewry, of Petersburg. 

Children.— A “ National Junior Republic ” has been organized at 
Washington. Maryland passed a law providing that institutions to 
which children are committed shall have parental authority, with the 
right to place such children in homes at their discretion, subject to 
visitation twice a year. Virginia has recently established a reform- 
atory for colored youths near Richmond, similar to the reformatory 
for white youths recently built. West Virginia proposes to separate 
the institutions for the deaf and blind. The Children’s Home 
Society in West Virginia has a state charter. Louisville is the first 
Southern city to have a colored kindergarten. As a result, a normal 
class for young colored women has been established. The North 
Carolina State Board is urging the establishment of an institution for 
feeble-minded children, The South Carolina General Assembly has 
designated one of its state farms to be used as a reformatory for 
boys. The Episcopalians maintain a reformatory for colored boys, 
near Columbia, $.C., known as a rescue mission for outcast boys. 
The Atlanta State Federation of Women’s Associations is endeavor- 
ing to secure the establishment of a reformatory for youthful crimi- 
nals. The Alabama Industrial Farm for White Boys was estab- 
lished by the last legislature, and a small appropriation was made. 
Mrs. R. D. Johnston, by personal appeal, has obtained money, land, 
and building material from private individuals. 

The Jnsane.— Maryland county almshouses have been given author- 
ity to commit insane persons to public institutions without action of 
the court. The supervisors of city charities in Baltimore have like 
authority. North Carolina has many insane in jails. The Board of 
Charities has made an appeal for adequate state provision, which 
will probably be made by the coming legislature. South Carolina 
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has some insane patients in almshouses and jails. Alabama still 
leads the Southern states in suitable provision for the insane. 

Epileptics— No Southern state has yet made separate provision for 
epileptics. 

Penology.— The Kentucky state prison is reported as self-sustain- 
ing. North Carolina reports: “We take reports twice a year from 
the jails and police stations, but they are not to be relied upon. 
Where negro jailers are serving, records are not kept in most cases; 
and this is true in some white jails.” The New Orleans Board of 
Commissioners and Almshouses have recommended radical reforms 
in the buildings and administration of public prisons. 


THE WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


State Conferences of Charities— The Pacific Coast Conference of 
Charities is to be organized at San Francisco in January, 1go1. 

Children.— The Colorado State Home and Industrial School for 
Girls is to be removed from the city of Denver to a farm of forty 
acres, seven miles from the city. The colored people of Colorado 
have established a private orphanage and home for aged colored 
people at Petersborough. There are five institutions for orphan 
Indian children in Indian Territory, Mr. Thomas Kearns has 
given $50,000 for the “Kearns Orphanage” at Salt Lake City. 
The New Mexico Children’s Home has been discontinued from lack 
of appropriations. 

The Jnsane— The governor of Alaska has been authorized to 
contract with the state asylums for the care of insane patients. 
Indian Territory has no insane hospital. The secretary says: “I 
have heard but little about the care of the insane. Have known but 
one case that was troublesome. That was sadly neglected.” 

Penology.— The indeterminate sentence and parole law of Colorado 
went into effect June, 1899. Sixty prisoners have been paroled. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Colorado shows extraordinary activity in the creation of private 
institutions. They include a national home for consumptive soldiers, 
the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, a sanatorium for ner- 
vous diseases, a deaconess’ hospital at Colorado Springs, a colored 
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orphanage, a new building for St. Joseph’s Hospital at Denver, a con- 
sumptive hospital at Boulder, a Florence Crittenden Home at North 
Denver. 


The people of Utah gave more than $100,000 for the sufferers of 
the mining disaster at Scofield. 


MEXICco. 


Dr. Plutarco Ornelas, Mexican consul at San Antonio, Tex., offi- 
cial delegate from the Republic of Mexico, presented an elaborate 
and interesting report on Liberty and Charities in Mexico. ’ 

Children The public schools contain 803,656 children. Mexico 
has numerous institutions for children, of which perhaps the most in- 
teresting is the school of trades, established in 1852. There is a 
correctional school at San Luis Potosi, and in Coahuila there is a 
correctional school of arts and trades. 

The Insane.— The Republic of Mexico maintains an insane asylum 
for men and an insane asylum for women. 

Hospitals for the Sick.— There are numerous hospitals for the sick, 


the state of Pueblo alone having 15 hospitals, the state of Guanajuato 
38, the state of Mexico 16, and the other states a smaller number. 

Penology.— Considerable progress has been made in prison reform. 
The new penitentiary is reported by visitors from the United States 
to be one of the best planned prisons on this continent. 


CANADA. 


The elaborate report of Mrs. Willoughby Cummings on the care 
of infirm and aged poor in the different provinces of Canada is 
a very interesting study, made under the direction of the standing 
committee of the National Council of Women of Canada. The 
report is attracting the attention of the provincial governments, It 


is not possible to summarize it, but it will repay a careful examina- 
tion. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Hastincs H. Hart, 
Amos W. BUTLER, 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG, 
Committee. 
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REPORTS OF STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 


ALABAMA. 
BY MISS JULIA S. TUTWILER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Our legislature meets biennially, therefore there has been no 
legislation since the last report. ‘The most important event in the 
way of charitable organization is the establishing of a reformatory 
for white boys. The women’s clubs of the state have taken great 
interest in this work, and have given liberally toward it. Its in- 
ception is due to one earnest woman, Mrs. R. D. Johnston. The 
legislature made a small appropriation, and Mrs. Johnston by per- 
sonal appeal has obtained donations of land, material for building, 
and much money from private individuals. The building is almost 
completed, and the superintendent has been appointed. It is to be 
called the Alabama Industrial Farm for White Boys. 

No public institution in the state has been so wisely managed as 
the Hospital for the Insane. From other states and other countries 
experts have come to study its methods. Its control has never been 
under the rule of politicians. The first superintendent held his place 
until his death, and the second will probably do the same. All 
parties agree in praising this institution. 


DELINQUENTS. 


I extract from the late speech of Governor Johnston before the 
Race Conference which met in Montgomery the following informa- 
tion : — 


The records show that 89 per cent. of all our convicts are negroes, 
while they constitute scarcely 45 per cent. of our population. We 
have now confined in the penitentiary or at hard labor: White, men, 
251; women, 2; total, 253. Colored, men, 2,038; women, 109; 
total, 2,147. 

Of these, 193 white and 1,567 colored are state convicts for the 
most serious offences. 
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For murder and manslaughter there are: White, men, 58; 
women, 1; total, 59. Colored, men, 345; women, 21; total, 366. 

For rape: White, men, 3. Colored, men, 40; women, 1; total, 41. 

For arson: White, men, 3. Colored, men, 34; women, 4; total, 38. 

For forgery: White, men, 7. Colored, men, 41; women, 1; 
total, 42. 

For burglary: White, men, 34. Colored, men, 427; women, 5; 
total, 432. 

It will be observed that, of the total of 2,147 colored convicts, 
g25 are confined for serious crimes. On Oct. 1, 1878, there were | 
654 state convicts against 1,760 now. We have now 1 negro in 
the penitentiary for each 317 of population and 1 white for each 
35270. 

We are, however, making progress. Much of the political dis- 
trust and bitterness that existed is disappearing. Industrial educa- 
tion is opening wider fields tothe negro and diverting his attention 
from politics. Little by little they are learning to think for them- 
selves, and are being emancipated from vicious leadership. The 
negro who accumulates property becomes a conservative citizen, 
ceases to listen to political agitators, and desires no return of irre- 
sponsible and corrupt legislation. The more he accumulates, the 
greater his interest in the reign of law and the preservation of peace. 

The Insane.— (a) Number in state institutions, 1,474; (4) number 
in private institutions,— there are no private institutions ; (¢) number 
in county asylums,— there are no county asylums; (a) number in 
county poorhouses,— unable to find out, there are some, mostly idiots 
and imbeciles. 

Blind and Deaf-mutes—— White: deaf-mute pupils, 65; blind 
pupils, 82. Colored: deaf-mute pupils, 24; blind pupils, 29. Less 
than one-half of the deaf-mutes and blind children of the state are 
sent to the state institution. This is altogether the fault of their 
parents, as the state provides amply for their instruction and care. 

In the case of feeble-minded children I have no reliable data. The 
census of 1890 was absolutely worthless, so far as it dealt with de- 
fectives in this state. From observation I feel safe in saying that 
there are more feeble-minded persons in the state than there are deaf 
and blind and insane put together. I am absolutely confident that 
there are not less than one thousand children between the ages 
of five and twenty in Alabama who need special training. To my 
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mind this is a field more important than the education of the deaf 
and blind, or almost even than the care of the insane. 

I attended the Race Conference in Montgomery, and never heard 
more interesting discussions. Some very foolish propositions were 
made, and some very wise and sensible ones. My own conclusion 
was that two measures would do much to solve the race problem: 
first, a property and educational qualification for suffrage, applicable 
to all races; second, compulsory education for all, accompanied in 
every case by manual training. ‘This is almost as good a preven- 
tive of criminality as vaccination of small-pox. 

In a mining prison which [ frequently visit there are about 500 
prisoners ; and there is only one mechanic,— a house-painter. In ten 
years there has never been a shoemaker, a tailor, a printer. When 
asked about carpenters, “ There is not a man in this prison who 
could saw to a straight line,” was the reply of the warden. 


ALASKA. 
BY SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., LL.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Fifty-sixth Congress at its first session made a beginning in 
providing for the care of the indigent and insane. The governor by 
virtue of his office is authorized to contract with any state asylum on 
the Pacific Coast for the care of the insane from Alaska. This is a 
very decided step in advance, and hereafter I may be able to give 
the society some statistics. 


ARIZONA. 
BY HON. N. 0. MURPHY, GOVERNOR. 


The territorial prison at Yuma consists of a cell house 134 x 65 
feet, built of rock and iron; a building of adobe, 167 x 34 feet, with 
engine-room, boiler-room, and tailor and shoe shops, laundry, bath 
house, and library ; an adobe building containing kitchen and dining- 
room, 110 x 21 feet. The prison contained 218 convicts June 30, 
1899. The expenses were $23,875. The earnings of the prisoners 
were $2,801. 

The territorial insane hospital at Phoenix consists of the main 
central building of brick and two wings, all two stories, with base- 
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ment. The main building is too x 50 feet. The out-buildings 
consist of a general dining-room 100 x 4o feet, an engine-house, 
stables, and shops. Both of these institutions were erected at terri- 
torial expense, without aid from the general government. The 
superintendent of the territorial prison is Herbert Brown. The 
superintendent of the insane hospital is Dr. J. Miller. 

The Indian and Industrial Mission School is maintained by the 
Presbyterian Home Missionary Society at Tucson, 


ARKANSAS. 
BY GEORGE THORNBURG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no important charitable or correctional legislation 
during the year. The Independent Order of Odd Fellows have es- 
tablished a home at Biggsville, Ark. 

Destitutes—In poorhouses, 300; destitute children, 500; sick and 
injured, 300. 


Defectives.— Blind, 200; deaf, 250; feeble-minded, 50. 
The Jnsane.— In state institutions, 500; in county asylums, 20; in 
poorhouses, 25. 


CALIFORNIA. 


No report. 


COLORADO. 
BY MINNIE C. T. LOVE, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no meeting of legislature since last report. The 
Board of Control of the State Home and Industrial School for Girls 
in April, 1900, concluded the purchase of forty acres of land, of which 
fifteen acres are in fruit-bearing trees, and upon which is a fine stone 
building suitable for a cottage. This property is about seven miles 
from Denver, and offers a satisfactory beginning for a real home. 
A cottage with capacity for about 35 girls will be erected during 
the summer. It is a source of much gratification to the board that 
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at least this definite beginning has been made to properly care for 
the state girls, and give them industrial training. 

A bill to establish a National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home near 
Denver, to which old soldiers, suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
may be sent, has received favorable action in Congress. This home 
will greatly relieve the Colorado State Home for Soldiers and 
Sailors. 

The National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives was opened in 
December, 1899, in the building known as the Francis Jacobs Hos- 
pital. This is situated in Denver, near the large city park. The 
conduct of this hospital must stand as one of the noblest charities in 
the world. Although supported almost entirely by Jewish societies, 
Gentiles, of whatever color, race, or creed, are admitted upon equal 
terms with the Hebrews; namely, that they be poor and afflicted with 
some form of tuberculosis. Donations are accepted from any one, 
but to the patient everything is absolutely free. It is desirable that 
only patients in the earlier stages of the disease be sent to Colorado, 
as advanced cases meet only with disappointment. The term of 
residence at the hospital is six months. Mr. Samuel Grabfelder of 
Louisville, Ky., president; Mr. Alfred Muller of Denver, secretary. 

Dr. Hubert Work, of Pueblo, has purchased an improved farm 
near Pueblo for the establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment 
of nervous diseases, and to receive the overflow from the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, which is sadly overcrowded. Dr. Work has 
adopted the cottage plan. 

Arapahoe County has adopted plans and advertised for bids for 
a two-story brick hospital ward, which will accommodate 200 
patients. It is intended to use this ward as a detention ward for the 
insane, and also as an overflow ward. 

Arapahoe County is also building a cottage at the county farm 
for consumptives. 

-The county hospital of El Paso County burned Jan. 20, 1900. 
Plans for a new modern building have been adopted. 

The Deaconess Home Society have purchased property in 
Colorado Springs, an unused hospital building, and opened a hospi- 
tal for their work. They have also reopened the Denver Home and 
one in Pueblo, 

A private orphanage and home for aged colored people was estab- 
lished, during the past year, at Petersburgh, near Denyer. The 
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benevolent colored people of the state are supporting it. Mrs. 
McCowan is the superintendent. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Society, Denver, laid the corner-stone in 
August, 1899, of a large five-story brick addition. Completed and 
occupied April, 1900. 

The Colorado Medical Missionary Association, branch of the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium, will this year construct a separate building 
for consumptives in connection with the sanatorium at Boulder. 
Capacity of cottage, one hundred patients. , 

The county jails of the state have been much improved, and a 
number of counties are replacing old ones with modern new ones. 
Arapahoe County, Denver, and Pueblo have established rock piles 
in connection with their jails. + 

The Associated Charities of Colorado Springs, organized in 1899, 
have united with them all private charities of the city, and benevo- 
lent aid committees of secret organizations. They established this 
year a municipal house with work-test. 

The Prisoners’ Aid Society of Colorado held its second annual 
meeting Feb. 11, 1900, and reported 44 men and 2 women helped, 
25 given work, 7 sent to homes, 11 disappeared after being helped, 
1 returned to jail, and 2 to penitentiary. The society expended 
$199.30 during the year. 

The Children’s Home Society of the state is building an orphan- 
age in Denver. The society has established a number of branches 
throughout the state. A number of private orphanages are spring- 
ing up in various parts of the state; and the State Board of Charities 
and Correction will endeavor to secure legislation at the next meet- 
ing of the legislature, giving them advisory supervision. 

The Florence Crittenden Home Association of Colorado purchased 
a fine property for a permanent home in 1899 in North Denver. 
The doors are always open to deserving cases. The home is incor- 
porated among the National Crittenden Homes. 

In December, 1899, the Woman’s Club of Denver, by a committee 
from the social science department, founded a social settlement in 
the “Denver Bottoms.” A library, sewing school, night school, 
playhouse, and lecture course were successfully started. A penny 
provident fund with one hundred and fifty (150) subscribers is in 
operation. A committee from this club has, also, in co-operation with 
others, carried on the Pingree Gardens during the past years with 
success. 
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Another committee from the Denver Club is co-operating with the 
Denver Flower Mission Society to form a visiting nurses’ association. 

The social science department of the Woman’s Club hope to en- 
large the work of friendly visiting. ‘The Woman’s Lunch Club was 
organized by a committee from the Woman’s Club this year. 

The State Board of Charities and Correction have condemned the 
Brightside Home for boys, under the management of Ralph Field, as 
being unworthy of support. 

The indeterminate sentence and parole law has been in operation 
in this state since July, 1899; and it is a great satisfaction to report 
its success. The trial judges fix the sentence, using wise discrimina- 
tion and judgment. At the present time over 60 have been pa- 
roled from the penitentiary, and only 5 have violated the terms of 
the parole. 

The state has provided for the insane, hitherto, but there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of a modified form of county care in con- 
junction with state care. No insane are kept in jails or poorhouses, 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— In state prison, May 1, 1900, 524, of whom 2 are women. 
State reformatory, 100 men. Total, 624. 

Vicious— In county jails, May 1, 1900, awaiting trial, 94 males, 
4 females ; serving sentence, 75 males. Insane in jail, none. Total, 
173. 

Jnsubordinates.—Industrial School for Boys, 162. Industrial School 
for Girls, 44. Total, 206. 


B. DEsTITUTEsS. 


Poor in poorhouses— A few counties have established county 
homes, relief being given out of county poor fund to dependants, 
after investigation. Many are given transportation to relatives or 
former homes in other states. Approximate population of paupers in 
county institutions, 250. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, May 1, 1900, 
143. ' 

Dependent Children.— State Home for Dependent Children, May 1, 
1900, 79. Private orphanages, about 500. In county institutions, 
none. 
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Sick and Jnjured.—30 hospitals in state, nearly all under private 
auspices, having an average population of 500. 


C, DEFECTIVES. 


Blind and Deaf— State Institution for Deaf and Blind, May 1, 1900, 
122. Nearly every blind or deaf child in the state is receiving 
education. 

Feeble-minded Children No provision, either public or private. 
It is estimated that there are about 250 in the state. ; 

Jnsane.—(a) State Hospital, May 1, 1900, 496; (4) Dr. Work’s 
Sanatorium, 75; (¢) county hospital, Denver, 35 ; (@) in county poor- 
houses and jails, none. ‘Total, 606. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BY CHARLES P, KELLOGG, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No session of the state legislature was held during the last year, 
but certain matters referred to in the last report as still under consid- 
eration were decided by the legislature of 1899. 

The bill providing for indeterminate sentences for all prisoners 
committed to the state prison failed of passage, and was put over 
until the next legislature, being printed with the continued bills. 

The bill to provide a supervising agent for the Connecticut School 
for Boys, who should secure work and homes for boys released on 
parole from the school, was passed ; and the officer began his duties 
on Sept. 1, 1899. It is early yet to see the full effect of his work; 
but it is believed that, if conducted with care, it will prove very bene- 
ficial to the wards of the school. , 

The movement to establish a new state hospital for the insane, 
which was proposed in the last legislature, failed of accomplishment. 

The only new institutions that have been established in the state 
since the last report are the Ardendale Sanatorium, Greenwich, Dr. 
Rose’s Sanatorium in South Windham for the care of mental and 
nervous diseases, and the Elizabeth Home for old ladies in Winsted. 
A new building is about completed at the Hartford School for the 
Deaf for the use of its primary and purely oral departments. New 
buildings have also been erected for the County Temporary Homes 
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for children in Windham and Tolland Counties, extensive additions 
have been made in New London County, and improvements are being 
made in Hartford County, including the erection of a detached hos- 
pital building, increased play-rooms, etc. 

The policy of state care of the insane is maintained in Connecticut, 
all of the insane being cared for at one state hospital at Middletown, 
except those provided for in the Hartford Retreat and other private 
institutions, and a number of chronic insane in the town poorhouses. 
The town or person committing a patient to the state hospital pays 
$2 per week; and the balance of the cost of board, about 70 cents per 
week, is paid by the state. 

Recent changes in methods of caring for the insane are being 
adopted in our state hospital, under the direction of the new superin- 
tendent, Dr. Charles W. Page, formerly of Danvers, Mass. ‘These 
consist chiefly in a reorganization of the institution into separate 
departments for the acute insane, the chronic insane, and the feeble 
and aged. A pathological laboratory is maintained and a new build- 
ing is being erected, to cost $75,000, with a large congregate dining- 
room for a majority of the patients. 


A. DELINQUENTSs. 


Criminals.— The state prison at Wethersfield, under its new warden, 
Albert Garvin, is rapidly taking a place among the foremost institu- 
tions of this class. Under an appropriation of $125,000 from the last 
legislature, new buildings are being erected, which will include a new 
block of cells for male prisoners, a new department for the female 
prisoners, a large congregate dining-room for all of the male prisoners, 
— except the sick and insane,— new kitchen, laundry, etc. The aver- 
age number of prisoners during the year was 507. ‘The jails of the 
eight counties of the state contained an average of about 1,000 in- 
mates, short-term offenders, and those bound over for trial. Total 
number of criminals, 1,507. Ratio, 1,890 to the million of popu- 
lation. 


The Vicious—— ‘There are no special institutions for this class in 
Connecticut. 

JInsubordinates.— At the Connecticut School for Boys, at Meriden, 
the same defects are still noticeable of a lack of adequate facilities 
for physical development and for training in the elements of trades. 
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Better things are hoped for in these directions in the future. Aver- 
age, 450 boys. ; 

The Industrial School for Girls at Middletown has an average of 
250 inmates, and is a model institution, with scientific cooking school, 
dressmaking classes,and departments of domestic work. Total in- 
subordinates, 700; ratio, 875 to the million. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


Poor in Almshouses, etc— Almshouses are maintained in 89 towns 
in the state in which the dependent poor of all ages are cared for, 
except children between four and eighteen. Total number of in- 
mates during the year about 2,600, besides 400 persons cared for in 
private homes for the aged. Total, 3,000. Ratio, 3,750 to the 
million. The total number of persons assisted with outdoor relief 
during the year is estimated at about 12,000. Charity Organization 
Societies are conducted in six cities in the state, and work in har- 
mony with the municipal authorities. 

Destitute Children— A temporary home is provided in each of the 
eight counties for the shelter of dependent and neglected children 
between the ages of four and eighteen until suitable family homes 
can be found for them. The average number in the county homes 
was 700. Private asylums and homes furnish accommodations for 
goo children. Total, 1,600. Ratio, 2,000 to the million. 

The Sick and Injured.— The sick and injured poor are cared for 
in a number of city hospitals at the expense of the towns that send 
them and of the state which furnishes appropriations for most of 
these hospitals. Fitch’s Home for Soldiers, at Noroton, has an aver- 
age of 480 inmates. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— The state has had about 60 blind beneficiaries during 
the year, of whom 15 are supported at the Perkins Institution, South 
Boston, and about 45 at the Institute and Industrial Home for the 
Blind in Hartford. Ratio, 75 to the million. 

The Deaf.— The state supported during the last year 114 deaf 
pupils, of whom 83 were at the American School for the Deaf at 
Hartford and 31 at the Mystic Oral School. Ratio, 140 to the 
million, 
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Feeble-minded Children.— Feeble-minded children are cared for and 
instructed at state expense at the Connecticut School for Imbeciles, 
Lakeville. Average number, 180. Ratio, 225 to the million. 

The Jnsane.— The Connecticut Hospital for the Insane at Middle- 
town has had as many as 1,940 inmates during the year; and 
it is hoped that the new building will relieve its overcrowded condi- 
tion. The Retreat for the Insane at Hartford has an average of 
150 patients. Twelve private sanatoriums care for 300 patients ; and 
there are about 360 others, chiefly chronic cases among the town 
poor. Total, 2,750. Ratio, 3,435 to the million. 

The cost to the state for the delinquent, dependent, and defective 
classes for the year ending Sept. 30, 1899, was $694,876. The cost 
to the towns for the year was $770,670. Total, $1,465,546, or an 


average of $1.83 per capita of the state’s population, estimated at 
800,000. 


DELAWARE. 
BY MRS. EMALIA P. WARNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


A new addition to Delaware Hospital in Wilmington is contem 
plated. The disastrous fire in Laurel met with generous response 
from Wilmington Associated Charities and Delaware State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

At the State Hospital for the Insane a fine conservatory, cared for 
by patients, supplied flowers in all wards during the winter. Health- 
ful amusement was furnished. A special building for the colored 
insane has been planned. Total number of inmates, 300. 


DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals are confined in three county jails, in idleness and 
unclassed. Average, about three hundred. 

The New Castle County Workhouse is approaching completion. 
This change will bring a new era in the penal system of Delaware. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BY HENRY B, F, MACFARLAND, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The most important legislation attempted for the District of 
Columbia during the past year is the bill to create a board of chari- 
ties, which was reintroduced in both houses of Congress, passed in 
the House of Representatives, and favorably reported in the Senate. 
At this point its progress was blocked by influences wielded by one 
of the private charitable institutions, which fear that under the 
administration of such a board their special relations with the Con- 
gress will meet with greater difficulties than are now encountered. 
(The bill passed later.) 

Another important measure is that for the creation of a municipal 
hospital. This is also still pending, and its present success is doubt- 
ful. Like the board of charities, it is opposed by some of those 
specially interested in private institutions. 

A new organization, which gives promise of becoming a large 
factor in the creation of a complete system of agencies for the rescue 
and protection of children, is known as the National Junior Republic. 
Its object is to receive boys who have been found to be in need of 
stronger government than that furnished in the homes of their 
parents, and those without homes, and organize them into a republic, 
under a constitution following in principle that on which the govern- 
ment of the United States is founded, allow them to make and 
execute their own laws, under proper advice, and by these and other 
means teach and fix in their minds the truth that self-control and 
willing labor are the basis of prosperity and civilization. 

The adult blind have been given an opportunity to work for 
a living in properly equipped workshops instead of begging on the 
streets. 

The insane of the District of Columbia are cared for in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and there is no sentiment notice- 
able in the community favorable to any change in this regard. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminal.— State prison convicts, 403. 
Vicious.— Jail and workhouse convicts, 694. 
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Insubordinates—In reform schools and industrial reformatory 
institutions (estimated), 350. 


Total delinquents, 1,447. 
B. DEstTITUTEs. 


Almshouse inmates, 232. Dependent children, 827. In hospitals, 
586. Total dependants, 1,645. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Blind, 28. Deaf-mutes, 25. Feeble-minded, 46. The insane, 
972. Total, 1,071. 

Probably the number included above under group B is much 
below the real number of persons who are receiving indoor relief. 
The conditions under which they are received and maintained pre- 
clude the possibility of securing accurate reports concerning them. 
Not all of the children included are wholly dependent. Many 
hospital patients also contribute toward the expense of their main- 
tenance. There are no insane in private asylums or in the alms- 
house. 


FLORIDA. 
BY REV. JOHN A, HUGHES, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past two years progress has been made in caring for 
the delinquents and unfortunates. A commission was appointed to 
inquire into and correct the abuses of our convict camps. The work 
accomplished is very gratifying, yet still leaving much to be done. 

I visited personally the State Institute for Blind and Deaf at St. 
Augustine. The school contained 42 whites and 20 negroes. The 
expenses were $9,215. The new State Reform School has been 
opened only a few months. It contained at’ last report only 11 
inmates. No official report has yet been printed. When the legisla- 
ture meets, I shall try to get a law passed to classify the unfortunates, 
I shall try to have Florida in line next year. I desire to interest the 
state at large in the work of the National Conference. 
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‘ 


GEORGIA. 


BY MRS, NELLIE PETERS BLACK, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE FROM 
ATLANTA, 


Atlanta has a very fine system of charities, which are supervised by 
women and are conducted on strictly modern principles. These are 
represented by the following associations: the Home for the 
Friendless ; Florence Crittenden Home; the children’s ward of the 
Grady Hospital; Sheltering Arms; Day Nursery; Woman’s Co- 
operative Home; Free Kindergarten Association, three schools; 
Hebrew Benevolent Home; Young Men’s Christian Association 
Auxiliary ; Young Women’s Christian Association Auxiliary. 

With the Methodist Orphans’ Home near by at Decatur, and the 
Baptist Orphans’ Home at Hopeville, ten miles from here, I do not 
believe more faithful and unselfish work is done anywhere, or more 
effective, than the Atlanta women do. The workers are from the 
highest circles of society, as well as from the. simpler walks of life. 
The city gives municipal aid to a few of these charities. They are 
all non-sectarian, except the two last named; and they, like the others, 
receive inmates from all denominations, irrespective of creed. We 
are all united as a body, through the City Federation of Women’s 
Associations, in the effort to have a reformatory for the youthful 
criminals of Fulton County. The question is before the voters 
to-day. 


IDAHO. 
No report. 


ILLINOIS. 
No report. 
‘ 


INDIANA. 
BY AMOS W. BUTLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past year the state institutions have been building 
additions and making improvements or extensive repairs from the. 
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grants made by the last legislature. The Southern Hospital for 
Insane has built a wing, to accommodate 163 additional patients. 
In addition, an assembly hall has been erected, and an addition 
built to the boiler-house. The Eastern Hospital for Insane has com- 
pleted a cold storage plant and a new building for men, with a ca- 
pacity of 58. Two infirmary buildings are under erection, one for 
men, the other for women, to accommodate thirty beds each. The 
Northern Hospital for Insane has under construction two buildings 
for men and women, to accommodate too patients each. The 
Central Hospital for Insane has been provided with Binder fire- 
escapes. Two dining-rooms for men are practically completed. 
Another dining-room for women, and a hospital for the sick with a 
capacity of 100, will be erected. When these are completed, it is 
designed to accommodate 205 additional patients. The total in- 
crease in the number of insane that can be cared for when these 
additions shall have been made will be 686. The Indiana Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Deaf has erected a residence for the 
superintendent. The rooms heretofore used by him have been re- 
arranged, so as to provide additional accommodation for about 40 
scholars. The School for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort Wayne has 
practically completed a cottage for girls, known as Sunset Cottage, 
which will accommodate 100. There have been received into this 
school, preparatory to their occupying this cottage, all the feeble- 
minded girls upon the waiting list. The present summer a building 
will be erected upon the farm designed to accommodate 100 boys ; 
and it is thought by January 1 next that almost all the boys for 
whom application has been made for admission can be received. 
At the Soldiers’ Home a beautiful residence, of colonial design, has 
been erected for the commandant, and a neat dwelling for the sur- 
geon. Work upon the construction of a new cell house at the Re- 
formatory was begun last fall. It will contain 600 cells. 

The Odd Fellows’ Home at Greensburg has been completed, 
and is now occupied. ‘This institution is designed to afford a home 
for indigent Odd Fellows, their widows and orphans. Generally 
among the orphans’ homes there has been increased sentiment 
favorable to the placement of children in good families. As a 
result of active effort in placing children, some of the county 
orphans’ homes have been closed, and in others the numbers have 
run so low that consideration has been given to closing some of 
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them. The state agents of the Board of State Charities placed 164 
children in family homes during the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 
1899. The Boards of Children’s Guardians in Vanderburgh and 
Allen Counties have begun work with good results. Marion County, 
in which is located the city of Indianapolis, has erected an asylum, 
capacity 150, in which to place the insane who are now in the poor 
asylum and cannot be admitted to one of the state hospitals. The 
movement in favor of a proper organization of the charity societies 
is spreading among the smaller cities of the state. Muncie has or- 
ganized a new Charity Organization Society. The last legisla- 
ture enacted a new law for outdoor poor relief. In this, so far 
as seemed wise, charity organization methods are required of the 
overseer of the poor. Although the law was in operation only a 
portion of last year, there has been a lessening of 10,000 in the 
number of persons receiving relief, and a decrease of $54,000 in the 
amount of relief given. ‘This is believed to be largely due to the 
law referred to. 

The policy of Indiana is to provide state care for all of its insane. 
Unfortunately, this has not been fully carried out; but the sentiment 
of the state is decidedly in favor of such action. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— Jan. 31, 1900, state prison, 768; Indiana Reforma- 
tory, 918; women’s prison, 56. ‘Total, 1,742. 

The Vicious— Oct. 31, 1899, county jails, 720 men, 51 women. 
Total, 771; Marion County Workhouse, 110, There are 206 town 
and city lockups in the state. We have no record of their popu- 
lation. 

Insubordinates.— Jan. 31, 1900, in the Reform School for Boys, 
579; out on “ ticket-of-leave,” 53. In the Industrial School for 
Girls, 249 ; out on “ ticket-of-leave,” 65. 


B. De€stTITUTEs. 


The Poor in Poorhouses.— Aug. 31, 1899, 3,133; in the Soldiers’ 
Home, Jan. 31, 1900, 582. 

Dependent Children.—\n the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home, Jan. 31, 1900, 634; county orphans’ homes Oct. 31, atop 
1,605 ; in county poor asylums, Oct. 31, 1899, 80. 
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The Sick and Injured— There are 26 hospitals in the state. 
We have no statistics regarding the number of patients. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— Institution for the Blind, Jan. 31, 1900, 139; in 
county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 1899, 161. 

Deaf-mutes.— Institution for the Deaf, Jan. 31, 1900, 328; in 
county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 1899, 53. 

Feeble-minded Children.— School for Feeble-minded Youth, Jan. 
31, 1900, 573- 

The Jnsane—— Total enrolled population of the four insane hos- 
pitals Jan. 31, 1900, 3,567; in the county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 
1899, 463; in county jails, Oct. 31, 1899, 72. According to the 
best figures available, there were in round numbers 1,100 persons 
not cared for in any insane hospital or asylum. Most of these will 
soon be received at the state hospitals. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
BY E. H, RISHEL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Indian Territory has no general legislative body; and the several 
tribal governments have made agreements with the United States 
Government, whereby it is expected that in a few years the tribal 
governments shall be done away. 

No legislation has come under my observation. 

I know of no charitable organizations other than those reported 
last year. 

I have heard but little about the care of the insane. Have known 


but one case of insanity that was troublesome. That was sadly neg- 
lected. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— Our jails have been very much crowded, and in some 
instances sickness and death have followed close confinement. The 


officers are considered good men, and faithful in the discharge of 
their duties. 
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B. DEstTITUTES. 


We have no poorhouses in the territory. ‘The very poor are fre- 
quently helped by the more fortunate; and the poorest natives often 
secure a written statement of their disability, and present this paper to 
others as evidence of their need of help. 

There are numerous boarding-schools for orphan children of Indian 
blood, supported by the various tribes. There is also the Whittaker 
Orphan School for whites at Pryor Creek in the Cherokee Nation. 
The Cherokee Orphan School at Tahlequah, Ind. Ter.; the Creek 
Orphan School at Okmucgee, Ind. Ter.; the Armstrong Academy for 
orphan boys at Academy, Ind. Ter.; the Wheelock Academy for 
orphan girls at Garvin, Ind. Ter.; and the Atoka Baptist Academy, 
at which 50 Choctaw orphans are cared for at Atoka, Ind. Ter.,— are 
the ones best known to me. 

An effort was made three years ago to establish a school for the 
blind at Fort Gibson, Ind. Ter.; but I have heard nothing of the enter- 
prise of late. There are also some orphan schools in the Chickasaw 
Nation, but I cannot now give the address. Support has been se- 


cured for one or two Indian blind or deaf children in state institutions 
elsewhere. 


IOWA. 


The legislature of 1899 passed a law providing for the establish- 
ment of a reformatory for women at Anamosa. The bill appropri- 
ated $5,000 for its establishment. The building is situated near the 
Anamosa prison, and the reformatory will be under the charge of a 
matron at a salary of $1,000 per year. Male guards may be employed, 
if necessary. Inmates may be paroled or admitted to the institution 
by the State Board of Control. 

The abolishment of the Industrial Home for the Adult Blind at 
Knoxville was determined upon. It had about 50 inmates, who were 
given transportation home and $25 bonus. 

Train robbery or attempted train robbery was made punishable by 
life imprisonment or any term from ten years up. 

The work of the State Board of Control continues to give general 
satisfaction to the people of the state. 
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KANSAS. 
BY F, W. BLACKMAR, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Kansas is not quite half a century old, and, though thrifty and 
vigorous, has not the accumulated wealth of older states. In a new 
state the first half-century is usually one of enormous expense. 
School-houses, court-houses, penitentiaries, asylums, roads, bridges, 
railroads, etc., must be constructed in a short period. In charitable 
and penal institutions, Kansas has already laid good foundations, and, 
considering the enormous demands upon her resources, has done 
remarkably well. But with these foundations laid, with the recent 
progress in wealth, and the prosperous condition of the state to-day, 
the time is propitious for making a vigorous move forward in the 
equipment and management of her charitable and penal institutions. 
And without doubt this will be done. 

Somewhat isolated, Kansas has lacked somewhat in the influence 
of close contact with states which have made more rapid advance- 
ment. Also, in the settlement of a new state, owing to the shifting 
population from all parts of the world, in all conditions of health and 
prosperity, there has been, in the short struggle of settlement, a great 
deal of social wreckage. There are few private institutions in a new 
state. Therefore, there is an excessive burden laid upon the govern- 
ment of a new state in the care of her wards. 

Kansas has not had adequate equipment for the handling of such 
people, but recent improvements in these lines seem to indicate that 
we have reached a new era. In the legislature, in 1899, a bill was 
introduced for the entire reconstruction of the charitable and penal 
institutions of the state. It contained many good features, but failed 
to pass the legislature and become a law, much to the regret of many 
earnest workers in the cause of charity. For it is urged that there is 
at present a necessity for the reorganization of the administration of 
charities and corrections. The methods in use at present are too 
clumsy for effective work. If the State Board of Charities was abol- 
ished, and each local board of trustees for the government of separate 
institutions were done away with, and the reform schools, the reforma- 
tory, and the penitentiary put under a board fully competent for the 
management of these three institutions (who would devote most of 
their lives to the work of management, co-operating with the warden 
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of the penitentiary, the superintendents of the reform schools and the 
reformatory), a better quality of work would be done, at less expense 
to the state. In such case, superintendents and warden should have 
special adaptability and preparation for their work, and should have 
large appointive and administrative power. On the other hand, all 
of the charitable institutions, including those for the blind, imbeciles, 
deaf, etc., should be classified in another group, and for their control 
another board created for these institutions, similar to that for the 
correctional. Such a system would be more conducive to careful 
supervision and careful work, and would tend to do away with the 
clumsy processes of the present machinery. Our present governor, 
Hon. William E, Stanley, has apparently observed the cumbrous 
methods of administration of these institutions, and has instituted a 
systematic personal visitation, which has a great tendency to tone up 
and improve the system. He has also inaugurated a movement in 
the right direction in regard to the conditional pardon of prisoners, 
which amounts quite to a plan of parole, in which prisoners are allowed 
three years of trial, with monthly reports to the authorities, similar to 
the plan practised in the Elmira Reformatory. The governor holds 
that, if a man is reformed, which, according to the New York law, 
means a reasonable probability that he will not commit crime, he is 
better out in the world earning his own way than being shut up at the 
expense of the state. Governor Stanley, in his inaugural address, 
pointed out the needs of improvement in the management of chari- 
table and penal institutions, and has followed this up with a vigorous 
campaign which deserves great credit. To my mind, it is the most 
important move that has recently been made in this phase of govern- 
ment. Progress at the penitentiary has not been very great the last 
ten years. ‘There has been a great lack of classification of criminals 
and prisoners, It was thought that the Hutchinson Reformatory 
would render this easy, but there seems to be no intelligent plan for 
the classification of criminals which is adequate to meet the condi- 
tions. A reform in the administrative machinery, such as I have 
mentioned before, would in all probability facilitate this. 

Among the small improvements which might be mentioned within 
the penitentiary was the removal of the stripes, by the last warden, 
and the establishment of a closer sympathy between the warden and 
the prisoners. Both of the changes have had a good effect in prison 
discipline. Under the present administration there has been a ten- 
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dency to furnish better food and equipment. ‘This is a move in the 
right direction. If any criticism were offered in general for the man- 
agement of the prison in recent years, it would be that in seeking to 
make a good financial return to the state the highest order of all 
prison management has not been reached. The Kansas penitentiary 
has practically paid its own way outside of the appropriations for 
permanent improvements. In trying to make a good financial show- 
ing, many small improvements have been neglected, and the reform 
element has been passed over too lightly. 

The writer believes in thorough discipline; in punishment where 
necessary ; in systematic and perpetual labor; and has no sympathy 
with the idea that the penitentiary should be made an easy place for 
prisoners. Nevertheless, it appears that too much stress has been 
placed upon the money-earning power of the penitentiary and too 
little on the reform element. There is a tendency to do away with 
all contract labor in the penitentiary. ‘The coal mines owned by the 
state have furnished means for the direct employment of prisoners by 
the present management. At the last legislature $150,000 was appro- 
priated for the erection and maintenance of a hard-fibre twine plant. 
This now is in full operation, and gives another opportunity for the 
state to employ its own prisoners. ‘The labor unions are wrong in 
opposing prison-made goods; for labor is necessary to discipline, and 
tax-payers who build and equip prisons by their means have a right to 
demand that, so far as is consistent with the interests of the public 
good, such institutions shall be self-supporting. 

The building of a brick plant at the state penitentiary adds another 
industry to those already established. The entire annual appropria- 
tion for the running expenses of the penitentiary was $154,351, and 
$150,000 for the twine plant. 

The Reform school at Topeka has been overcrowded for a number 
of years ; and it is not uncommon for boys sent to the Reform School 
to be kept in jail on account of lack of room. The regular appropri- 
ation per annum for 1g00—o1, for current expenses, was $63,154. 
Perhaps the greatest criticism on the Reform School is its lack of 
equipment for industrial training. With this completed, and an 
enlarged capacity, there will be an opportunity to reform boys as well 
as to keep them in custody. 

The Industrial Reformatory at Hutchinson is comparatively a new 
institution. It is only partially completed, although the last legisla- 
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ture appropriated $77,500 for the erection of new buildings; also, 
$32,375 for supplies and repairs; in addition, the salaries, $25,440 ° 
per annum. As to the management of the Industrial Reformatory, it 
has started out well, although the difficulty of ascertaining what pris- 
oners should be sent here, and the method of their detention, are 
somewhat in question. If, as suggested elsewhere, it were put under 
the same management as the penitentiary, little difficulty would be 
had in regard to this. 

The Industrial School for Girls at Beloit is the fourth great branch 
of correctional institutions. Besides appropriating $24,410 for sala- 
ries and general maintenance for each of the fiscal years 1g00—-o1, 
the legislature made an appropriation for the construction of a de- 
tached cottage to the amount of $2,500. The same legislature pro- 
vided for the establishment of an industrial school at Quindare for 
colored children, and appropriated $5,000 for the running expenses 
for two years. It is difficult to say what will be the outcome of this 
school, The appropriation was made with the understanding that 
fifteen acres of ground would be deeded to the state of Kansas by 
the Western University on condition that the industrial school would 
be placed there. 

Among the most important institutions of Kansas are the insane 
asylums at Osawatomie and Topeka. These institutions have been 
overcrowded for years, and with liberal appropriations by the state 
the facilities would not allow the best care of the insane. We would 
not reflect upon those who have struggled to give faithful service in 
this direction, but rather point out the lack of equipment. Besides 
the annual appropriation for salaries and maintenance of $151,594, 
the sum of $50,000 was appropriated for the erection of a hospital 
for the sick at the state insane asylum at Osawatomie. This is a 
movement in the right direction, as it gives a fully equipped hospital 
with modern sanitary conveniences, detached from the main confine- 
ment wards. This appropriation also includes the construction of a 
laundry building separate from the other buildings. The state insane 
asylum at Topeka received in appropriation the sum of $138,310 for 
annual expenses. Also $30,000 was appropriated for the erection of 
an administration building. In addition to this greater provisions 
were made for the insane by appropriating $100,000 for the erection 
and equipment of an insane asylum to be located at a place to be de- 
termined by a committee. Said location was finally made at Parsons. 
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This will relieve the overcrowded condition of the institutions, and 
enable the various insane subjects that are located in various coun- 
ties to be placed in a suitable asylum. ‘The state also had the bur- 
den of reimbursing the sum of $221,951.90 to various counties for 
the care of destitute insane prior to Jan. 1, 1899. Appropriations 
for the current expenses for the institutions for the deaf and dumb 
at Olathe for the years 1900-01 amount to $46,000 per annum. 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, which now is a state institution, 
has prepared for no improvements. The amount appropriated for 
running expenses was $34,980 for each of the years 1900-01. 

The Institution for the Education of the Blind at Kansas City, 
Kan., received an appropriation of $24,800 per annum for running 
expenses and repairs. 

The appropriation for current expenses and maintenance of the 
Asylum for Idiotic and Imbeciles amounted to $37,726 per annum, 
with allowance for extraordinary support of $13,500 in addition to an 
appropriation of $40,000 for the erection of a new building. This is 
a subject that needs much attention in Kansas. The asylum has 
only 204 inmates, while the census of 1890 reported 2,000, including 
epileptics in the state. Some are in the county houses, and others are 
widely scattered. 

But there are other institutions receiving aid by state appropria- 
tion, such as $700 per annum for the Old Ladies’ Rest, Leavenworth ; 
St. Francis Hospital, Wichita, $700; Wichita Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses, $700; Wichita Children’s Home, $700; Kansas 
Protective Home Association, Leavenworth, $700; Kansas Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, Topeka, $700; Mercy Hospital, Fort Scott, 
$700; Christ Hospital, Topeka, $700; Topeka Orphans’ Home, 
$700; St. Margaret’s Hospital, Kansas City, $700; Bethany Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, $700; Rescue Home, Kansas City, $700; Pitts- 
burg Hospital, $700; Home of the Friendless, Parsons, $700; St. 
Vincent’s Orphans’ Asylum, Leavenworth, $700; a total of $10,500, 
or $21,000 for the bi-annum. Also for the maintenance of the State 
Board of Charities, $8,500; and for other trustees of charitable and 
penal institutions $5,900. In most of these cases, if not all, Kansas 
is unwisely liberal. It would be better if the state would grant no 
aid to institutions not under its control. It is a policy that has been 
abandoned by the federal government and by most states. 

It is easy to observe that, while the population of Kansas has de- 
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creased in the last ten years, better provision for the inmates of the 
charitable institutions goes on. The difficulty is to determine whether 
there is an increase of dependants and defectives in proportion to the 
population or not, or whether a better administration has a tendency 
to do more each year for the various institutions. 

The Poor-farms or County Almshouses.— The provision for a county 
house or county farm for the support and maintenance of the desti- 
tute of each county led to the establishment of said farms in the 
greater majority of the counties. The ideal notion is that persons 
who through misfortune have reached a destitute and helpless state 
should find a home where they could be supported in comfort. 
Properly, the poor-farm or poorhouse represents a place where va- 
rious broken down elements of society are herded together for a long 
or short time. In most instances they are turned in here without 
classification. Many are sick without hospital care, many are insane 
without proper treatment, many are idiotic without the special care 
that such require, many are children who do not have proper school 
facilities. ‘There are 77 counties in Kansas that have poor-farms. 
The aggregate expense in 1899 was $135,403.02, and the total rev- 
enue was $32,618.22, or a net total expense of $105,440.47. It is not 
supposed that the income would equal the expense on these farms ; 
yet, when we consider that there are only 1,595 inmates of the 77 
poorhouses, and that these were there only a part of the time, it 
would seem like a very large expense for their maintenance. Of this 
number, 190 were there on account of protracted illness, and 494 from 
mental and physical defects; and it would seem that the poorhouse 
had been either a hospital or a convalescent house more than any- 
thing else. 

This brings up one of the deficiencies of the Western country,— 
a lack of hospitals. Just now our people are beginning to recognize 
this deficiency, and are preparing to meet it. In trying to find out 
the income and expenditure of poor-farms, it is found that there 
is very poor book-keeping, scarcely any system, so that the expense 
of management has become largely that of guess-work. The differ- 
ent ways of management are as follows: the superintendent is paid 
a salary, the expense of keeping the inmates is paid by the county ; 
second, the farm is rented for cash or crop rent, and the superintend- 
ent paid a given rate each week for each inmate; third, the super- 
intendent has all the income from the farm, and in addition is paid a 
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given rate for each inmate. Perhaps of these three the first is the 
least objectionable, although it would require very careful manage- 
ment to show good returns; and the last two are simply abominable 
methods of business. There are many other important characteris- 
tics of the county poor-farms of note. First, not sufficient care is 
had in many instances concerning sanitation, filth and uncleanliness 
abounding in many instances, It is quite notable that on 33 county 
poor-farms heard from in regard to inmates, there are 99 imbeciles, 
Of these 9 are under age; insane, 19; vagrants, 20; had been petty 
thieves, 5; children under five years, 20; between five and ten years, 
18; between ten and fifteen, 15; or in all a total of 53 children. 
The abomination of turning all these classes of people together, some 
having no care at all, and nearly all requiring scientific treatment, is 
easily observed by any one who will take the trouble to think of it for 
a moment. 

What is needed is an entire renovation of this subject, that the 
worthy poor, especially the aged, may be carefully treated, and where 
the defectives may be classified and placed in their proper institutions. 
In these 77 counties, where the net expense of maintenance was 
$135,403.02, there was reported outside relief to the amount of 
$209,152.67. This also unearths another defect of our charitable 
system; namely, the doling out of money by mayors of cities and 
township trustees to people, whereby each township seeks to get its 
share of the poor funds, and the county officials in some instances 
use the funds for the support of the poor in making votes for the 
next election. The whole tendency of the system at present is to 
increase pauperism and encourage crime, and the whole matter 
should be carefully sifted. Perhaps this is one of the greatest causes 
for the increase of pauperism in the rural districts. 

County and City /ails—— Many of these jails have no inmates or 
very few; and, where they have a considerable number, there is also 
great lack of care in the classification of criminals. We should 
create modern jails for the detention of prisoners, so that each could 
be kept separate. A system of employment should also be es- 
tablished, so that those in detention should not grow worse, but better. 
Great care also should be taken to study criminal statistics of the 
various counties, to ascertain the causes, and then to work remedial 
measures for their improvement. I give herewith a statement of the 


study made by one of my students of sociology, J. C. Ruppenthall, of 
Russell, Kan, : — 
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RussELL County, Kansas, CRIMINAL STATISTICS 1897-98. 


Russell County lies a little north and west of the centre of the 
state. Her industries are purely agricultural. There are no towns 
of over 250 inhabitants, except the county seat, Russell, which has 
upward of 1,000. 

Population, 1897, 7,288; population, 1898, 7,366. 

Number of criminal complaints, 1897-98, 90: charged with felony, 
22; charged with misdemeanors, 68. 

Outcome of go complaints: persons convicted, 36; persons ac- 
quitted, 7; persons fled from county, 9; complaints dismissed, 36; 
jury hung, case dismissed, 2. 

Punishment of 36 convicted: penitentiary, 1; boys’ reformatory, 
2; boys’ reform school, 1; jail, 4; fine, 27; placed under bond, 1. 

Nature of offence: against person or public peace, 41; grand and 
petit larceny, 18; sale of intoxicants, 14; injury to property, 10; 
hunting game out of season, 4; disturbing elections, 1; refusing to 
give return stock-pass on railroad, 1; neglect of ofiicial duty, 1. 

Cause of crime (judged by condition offender was in at time com- 
mission of the offence or otherwise): unknown, 45; use of liquor, 
25; sale of liquor, 14; doubtful, 6.* 

Sex of defendants: male, 88; female, 2, 

Age of defendants: adults, 68; minors, 9; unknown, 13. 

Personal habits of defendants: use intoxicants as a beverage, 49 ; 
total abstainers, 6; not determinable, 35. 

Number of different persons defendant, 73: number of defend- 
ants counted once, 63, makes 63 complaints; number of defend- 
ants counted twice, 6, makes 12 complaints; number of defendants 
counted thrice, 3, makes g complaints; number of defendants 
counted 6 times, 1, makes 6 complaints. 

The above statistics were made by, me from facts in my personal 
knowledge. Every case was under my personal supervision. Every 
fact of which I was not certain is .classified as “ doubtful,” “ un- 
known,” or “indeterminate,” etc. The time of said complaints 
extends only over the years 1897-98, during my term of office as 
county attorney. J. C. RuppentuHat. 


® In the doubtful list are placed all defendants of whom it is not certain that they severally had 
been drinking intoxicants before or at the time of the commission of the crime charged. 
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The following is a statement of the inmates of the several institu- 
tions May rst, 1900 : — 

Correctional and Penal.— State penitentiary, Lansing, 988 (of this 
number 207 are Oklahoma prisoners, 1 federal military, and 3 fed- 
eral civil, leaving for Kansas 779); Industrial Reformatory, Hutchin- 
son, 220; Industrial School for Girls, Beloit, 116; Reform School, 
Topeka, 180. 

Charitable and Educational.—Insane Asylum, Osawatomie, ‘ 
Insane Asylum, Topeka, 850; Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Kansas City, Kan., 85; Idiotic and Imbecile Asylum, Win- 
field, 204; School for the Deaf and Dumb, Olathe, 250; Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, Atchison, 134. 

In comparison of Kansas with other states of the Union in build- 
ings, equipment, and management of charitable and correctional 
institutions, the state, though inferior to a few of the more progressive 
states, keeps pace with others, and in many cases exceeds them, 
Kansas institutions are above the average. 


KENTUCKY. 
BY MISS EMMA A. GALLAGHER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Owing to the disturbed state of politics at the time of the recent 
meeting of our legislature, the session closed amid such confusion 
that it remains uncertain as to whether any measures were adopted. 

The Charity Organization Society of Lexington, which was discon- 
tinued for several years, was reorganized in March. An expe- 
rienced agent of the Louisville organization spent several weeks in 
Lexington, training the workers and moulding the public mind along 
true charity organization principles. 

Women’s clubs have been very active along various lines of work. 
Playgrounds have been opened by them on large vacant lots, where 
the children of the poor enjoy games prepared for their delight. A 
Christian Endeavor Children’s Home was opened at an ideal spot, 
far from the cities’ hot and crowded districts, where poor and feeble 
children can, for two weeks at a time, enjoy bright sunshine, cooling 
shade, and breathe pure, health-giving air. Travelling libraries and 
social settlements have become elevating factors in the mountain 
counties. The work taken up last year has greatly increased in use- 
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fulness. Louisville was the first Southern city to have colored kinder- 
gartens. Here the success has been so marked that an outgrowth of 


the work is a normal class to train young colored women for kinder- 
garten teachers. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— In the two prisons of the state on Dec. 1, 1898, 
there were 1,838 in confinement. Received during the year, 504. 
Left in prison, Nov. 30, 1899, 1,685 convicts. The commis- 
sioners report the Frankfort penitentiary as self-sustaining. 

The Vicious.—As far as ascertained, in workhouses, 2,643. 

Insubordinates—In October, 1899, the governor issued a procla- 
mation opening the State Reform Schools at Lexington, one for boys 
and one for girls. The situation is a fine one, a large fertile farm a 
few miles from the city. There are 80 boys in the school, the 
greater number having been removed from the penitentiaries. The 
institution is still in its formative stages. The Industrial School of 
Reform in Louisville averages total inmates, 450. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


The Poor in Poorhouses— This class numbers about 1,000. 
Destitute Children.— Cared for in orphanages and homes, available 
statistics, about goo. 


C. DEFECTIVEs. 


The Blind.— There is no blind asylum in the state. In the care 
of the Kentucky Institute for the Education of Blind Children, the 
white department had 103 children; the colored department 21,— in 
all 124 during the past year. 

Deaf-mutes— The biennial report of the Kentucky Institute for 
Deaf-mutes, ending Oct. 31, 1899, shows a total enrolment of pu- 
pils to be 455. The superintendent strongly advocates a compul- 
sory education law, that every deaf child of this state may have the 
advantage of free education. 

Feeble-minded Children —No report. 

The Jnsane.—The three insane asylums at the beginning of their 
last fiscal year had a combined population of 2,734 patients. Ad- 
mitted during the year, 850, making a total under treatment of 
3,584. Sept. 30, 1899, patients remaining, 2,870. 
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LOUISIANA. 
BY MICHEL HEYMAN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


We had no meeting of our legislature last year. No new institu- 
tions have been created. Public sentiment favors the system of state 
care for the insane. 

The following facts are taken from the third annual report of the 
board of commissioners and asylums of New Orleans : — 

The city of New Orleans expends annually about $450,000, almost 
half of its revenue, in maintaining prisons, police, criminal justice, 
care of the poor and insane, orphans, aged and infirm. During the 
past twelve months about 4,000 prisoners have crossed the threshold 
of our parish prison and police jail, and about 4,400 orphans and 
poor have been cared for. The parish prison, police jail, and Boys’ 
Reformatory, maintenance has cost $96,150, and the asylums and 
almshouse $37,610. 

Our prisons and the care of prisoners are based on antiquated 
ideas, which have long been discarded by most communities. Work 
should be provided. Our charitable institutions, except in a few 
instances, are places merely to house, feed, and incompletely educate 
children, without teaching them trades or professions. 

The report of the commission criticises freely and intelligently the 
correctional and charitable institutions, giving due credit for the 
efforts toward improvement made by the managers, but urging 
the necessity for radical changes of buildings and administration for 
many of them. The report says: “Of eleven police stations, only 
four are in comparatively fair condition. The others are badly 
ventilated, damp, and some not fit to confine prisoners over night. 
... The management of the Shakespeare Almshouse is not com- 
mended. ‘There seems to be a lack of thrift and an evidence of 
want of care about the premises and in the appearance of the 
inmates.” 

In closing the report, the board makes “a plea, a demand, in 
behalf of the indigent insane in this city, and a vigorous protest 
against the manner of caring for these miserable, unfortunate, and 
helpless creatures. 
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MAINE. 
BY MRS, L. M, N. STEVENS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


We have had no session of the legislature the past winter. There 
are no new institutions. I think there is a tendency to improve 
existing ones. 


MARYLAND. 
BY MISS KATE M, McLANE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature for 1g00 passed some very important laws relating 
to charitable and correctional matters. ‘The most important was an 
act creating a “ Board of State Aid and Charities,” consisting of five 
members, to be appointed biennially in the month of April by the 
governor, by and with the consent of the Senate. Hereafter any 
institution or incorporated body, whether municipal, county, educa- 
tional, military, charitable, penal, etc., which proposes to ask for 
a state appropriation, must file with the board at least six months 
before each biennial session of the legislature a written application, 
stating the amount to be asked for and the purposes for which it will 
be used. The board has power to visit, inspect, and investigate the 
management of all institutions or corporations applying for state aid, 
and is required to report within ten days after the legislature meets 
what institutions should, in the board’s judgment, receive State 
money, and what amounts should be given to each one, with the 
board’s reasons for its recommendations. It must also give its: 
reasons when advising against state aid. The board is authorized to 
pay a secretary $1,200 a year, to rent offices in Baltimore City ($600 
annually), and to expend for travelling expenses for members and 
secretary up to $500 a year. $5,000 was appropriated for expenses 
of commission for the years 1900-01. The majority of the five 
members just appointed by the governor suggests selection from 
a political rather than a business or philanthropic standpoint ; but 
the president, Hon. F. C. Latrobe, was the author of the bill, the 
great need for which was impressed on him as chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, and it is hoped that the new 
board will at least introduce some principle into the distribution of 
state money by future legislators. The custom in Maryland hereto- 
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fore has been for the legislature to make appropriations for chari- 
table and other institutions in lump sum, without any regard to the 
legitimate claims, the real needs, or the relative importance of the 
applicants. Two other legislative enactments show the growth of 
public opinion, in favor of state inspection where state money is 
received. The state auditor’s bill authorizes the governor to appoint 
an auditor, who shall be a trained accountant, to examine the 
accounts of all associations receiving state funds. Another law 
requires all bodies receiving state aid to file annual reports of re- 
ceipts and disbursements with the state comptroller. 

By a new act the laws regulating the commitment and care of in- 
sane persons were so amended that the county commissioners of the 
counties and the supervisors of city charities of Baltimore City may 
determine whether a person is a public charge instead of a court, as 
under the old law, and shall send him to the proper institution for 
treatment at public expense; but the insane person or his relatives 
shall be required, on due proof of ability to do so in whole or in 
part, to reimburse these public officials. Persons may be committed 
as hitherto upon the certificate of two physicians, the new law requir- 
ing them to be residents of Maryland. Though the Maryland laws 
affecting the insane are not yet what they should be, there is unques- 
tionably a growing sentiment in Maryland in favor of state care, and 
a wider recognition of the duty of the community to its insane, its 
epileptics, and its feeble-minded members. 

The Jnsane.—(a) In state institutions: white males, 539; white 
females, 464; colored males, 88; colored females, 103. Total, 
1,194. (4) In private and corporate institutions: males, 338; 
females, 436. Total, 774. (c) In county asylums for insane: white 
male, 119; white females, 123; colored males, 40; colored females, 
46. Total, 328. (d) In county almshouses, in which insane are 
kept: white males, 70; white females, 55; colored males, 52; col- 
ored females, 58. ‘Total, 235. ‘Total number of insane in state 
institutions, 2,533, aS compared with 2,390 in 1898,— an increase 
of 143. 

The rights of children were safeguarded by several laws. One 
simplifies the language of the law which names the causes of commit- 
ment of children. Another unifies the powers given corporations for 
the care of children, providing among other things that all children 
committed to such institutions may be retained until eighteen, if 
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females, or twenty-one, if males, and that the corporations shall have 

the powers of parents over such children, having the right to place 

such children in homes at their discretion, subject to visitation at 
te least twice a year. Other laws make it a criminal offence to employ 
children as trapeze performers, rope walkers, or in similar dangerous 
occupations, or to buy from children, unless accompanied by parents 
or guardians, plumbing, furniture, clothes, etc. 

The poor borrower in Maryland is now protected by an act making 
it unlawful to lend money upon chattel mortgage for more than 
6 per cent., or to deduct interest in advance, or to split up loans so 
as to make greater charges than allowed by law, etc. The penalties 
attached to this wise law are, it is believed, heavy enough to prove 
effective. 

The law relating to the commitment of paupers, habitual beggars 
and vagabonds in Baltimore City, was amended so as to provide that 
all such persons should be sent to the house of correction, except 
such as are not able-bodied, who may be committed to the alms- — 
house. A local law for Baltimore City authorizes the mayor and 
city council to regulate the care, use, and management of tenement 
4 houses, lodging houses, and cellars, this law reaching also free lodg- 
a ing houses. 

4 In Baltimore City the most encouraging fact of the year to all 
al charity workers is the appointment March 1, by Mayor Hayes, of an 
admirable board of supervisors of public charities (nine members), 
with Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett as president. The state report from 
Maryland to the Conference of 1899 explains in detail the powers of 
this board. Baltimore now has an opportunity to show what good 
fruits can be secured by an intelligent and cordial co-operation 
between public and private agencies whose representatives realize 
that a community’s charitable problems must be treated as a whole. 

The chief change in the domain of private charity in Baltimore is 
the serious loss to the Charity Organization Society of its general 
secretary, Miss M. E, Richmond, who has accepted the general 
secretaryship of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, of 
which she will take charge in the autumn. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY JOHN D, WELLS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Recent legislation requires the State Board of Charity to visit and 
inspect all almshouses maintained by the several cities and towns of 
the commonwealth, and to make annual reports on their condition 
and management, with such suggestions and recommendations as 
may be deemed expedient. Hitherto these local almshouses have 
been visited chiefly on the ground of their being receptacles for the 
insane, and also as containing children ; but now for the first time it 
is specifically provided that they shall be visited and supervised by a 
central authority as institutions for the care of paupers. 

Another important law which has been enacted by the legislature 
now in session is entitled ““ An Act to provide for the Better Protec- 
tion of Children.” The State Board of Charity has for some time 
been authorized to remove illegitimate infants, not under its direct 
custody, from their boarding-places, when such removal appears to be 
necessary in order to preserve the infant’s life. The new law pro- 
vides that the board through its agents may remove and take into 
its custody, or restore to the parent or guardian, any child under the 
age of seven years cared for apart from its parents, and not cared for 
properly. If the board is refused entry to the building or room in 
which the child is kept, recourse may be had to a court of record, 
and application may be made for a warrant authorizing the board to 
enter the building and investigate the condition of the place where 
the child is confined ; and whoever hinders and obstructs the board 
in the execution of this duty, or receives a child without a permit 
from the board after notice from the board to that effect, is made 
punishable by fine, and, upon a second conviction, by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

For several successive years the State Board of Charity has recom- 
mended that all dependent children,— that is, those who have become a 
public charge because they are orphans or because their parents are 
too poor to maintain them,— as well as juvenile offenders and neg- 
lected children, shall receive state care and support, so far as the 
state board and each local board of overseers of the poor shall to- 
gether determine. A bill to provide for this is now before the legis- 
lature, with fair prospect of passage. The early effect of the law would 
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probably bring from 500 to 1,000 more children into the custody of 
the board, thus securing for them the benefits of a tried and ap- 
proved system of care and oversight. 

The State Board of Insanity has made a special report to the 
legislature, recommending that all the insane shall be cared for in 
state institutions and at state expense. This would necessitate 
additional state provision for about goo insane inmates of the city 
and town almshouses, in addition to the acquisition of the Boston 
Insane Hospital, containing about 500 inmates, and its conversion 
into a state hospital, and would involve the transfer of between 
5,000 and 6,o00 persons from town to state expense. The report 
also recommends the establishment of a colony, on a large farm, to 
provide for a class of quiet, chronic insane, capable of doing some 
work, who would thus enjoy greater freedom than is possible in the 
present institutions and live under conditions more nearly approach- 
ing home life. A bill embodying these propositions is now before 
the legislature, and has been favorably reported on by the Commit- 
tee on Public Charitable Institutions. The bill is largely supported 


by the medical profession of the state and by overseers of the poor 
of the cities and towns. 


The Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded is making a 
notable departure from established methods of care for the adult 
feeble-minded. With money appropriated by the legislature, an 
estate of about 2,000 acres, with many natural advantages for the 
development and economical support of a village community com- 
posed of this class of defectives, has been purchased; and to this the 
trustees of the school will remove at first the boys, and eventually 
the girls, who have passed the school age, and have been trained to 
useful kinds of work, and will provide for them in the farm-houses on 
the property and in additional houses to be erected. Twenty-five 
boys will be at once transferred from the school, and will carry on 
the farm work, do excavating and road-building, and assist in the 
construction of buildings. Others will follow as soon as proper pro- 
vision can be made for them. 

At the Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics a cottage for 20 
sane epileptic men has recently been opened. Work is now in prog- 
ress upon an infirmary to accommodate 40 patients, two infirmary 
cottages for 30 patients each, a cottage for 20 sane epileptic women, 
and other buildings which will increase the capacity of the hospital 
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to 350 patients, and will provide for a classification into three groups, 
separated at some distance from each other and practically distinct ; 
namely, the main hospital group for the insane of both sexes, and 
separate accommodations for sane epileptic men and women. 

Three measures of note have been urged upon the present legisla- 
ture, and after consideration and discussion have been rejected. 
These are: (1) A bill providing that the jails and houses of correction 
now maintained by the several counties shall be maintained and con- 
trolled by the state. This bill has failed of passage for several succes- 
sive years. (2) A bill to secure the establishment of a new reformatory 
in the eastern part of the state, where special provision should be made 
for boys under seventeen years of age, and to which no person over 
thirty-five years of age should be sentenced. Such a law would have 
provided an intermediate institution between the Lyman School for 
boys and the Concord Reformatory for men. (3) A bill to abolish 
the recently established separate departments of the city of Boston,— 
for the care of children, paupers, and offenders, and the registration 
department,— and to establish in their place a charities and correc- 
tion department under the control of one officer. 

Among the bills still before the legislature may be mentioned: 
a bill forbidding imprisonment in dark cells in any penal in- 
stitution of the commonwealth except the state prison; a bill 
authorizing municipal, police, and district courts throughout the 
commonwealth to appoint one probation officer each, with as many 
assistants as may be needed; a bill providing for the establishment 
of twenty playgrounds in the city of Boston; and a bill to abolish the 
death penalty. 


A. DELINQUENTS. 


Adult Criminals.— State prison, 863; Reformatory Prison for 
Women, 247; Massachusetts Reformatory (men), 832; county jails, 
580; county houses of correction, 3,028; state farm, 801. Total, 
6,351. 

Vicious and Insubordinate Children.— In reform schools, 543; in 
families, 1,248. Total, 1,791. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


Aduits.— In state institutions, 982; in local almshouses, 3,814; in 
families, 381. Total, 5,177. 
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Children.— State charges in families, 1,935; town charges in insti- 
tutions, 398; town charges in families, 799. Total, 3,132. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Insane and Feeble-minded.—In hospitals and asylums, 7,425; in 
local almshouses, 1,186; in School for the Feeble-minded, 609. 
Total, 9,220. 

Deaf.— In institutions, 419. 

Bilind.— In institutions, 159. 

Not included in the above enumeration are 85 sane inmates of the 
Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics and 241 inmates of the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital for Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates. 


MICHIGAN. 


BY L. C. STORRS, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND 
CHARITIES, 


There has been no session of the legislature this year. No new 
charitable institutions have been reported. 

Public sentiment favors state care of the insane, The law has 
been amended so that patients in state asylums are paid for by the 
counties for only one year, after which they become a state charge. 
The number of insane under care in the state is as follows: in state 
institutions, 4,042; in private institutions, 236; in Wayne County 
Asylum, 388 ; in county poorhouses, 129. 


MINNESOTA. 
BY JAMES F, JACKSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is no new legislation to report. The legislature held no 
session the past winter. 

The centre building and one wing have been erected for the state 
asylums for the chronic insane both at Anoka and at Hastings. The 
plans are, identical, and provide for 125 patients. 100 men have 
been transferred from the overcrowded hospitals to each asylum. 
The transfers were so recent that no important results can be 
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reported. At each asylum, there are about 640 acres of land, some 
of which is wooded. 

Sloyd and trade training are being developed in the state institu- 
tions. Sloyd has been introduced in the School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Blind, both of which have for years taught trades. 
Sloyd is being developed in the School for the Feeble-minded, and the 
principles of sloyd have been adapted to work in iron as an addition 
to the considerable amount of manual training carried on at the State 
Training School. 

There has been the usual increase in population in the institutions 
for the insane and the feeble-minded. The increase in the State 
Training School is because fewer inmates are placed on parole for 
special reasons without having earned the right by the grade and 
mark system. It is also due in part to the operations of the law 
making it optional with judges of the district courts whether or not 
they will commit youths between the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
to the school. Formerly they were not allowed to send to the school 
children over sixteen years of age. 

The total number receiving pauper relief in December, 1898, was 
10,655; in December, 1899, it was 8,722,— a decrease of about 18 
per cent. 

The probation system in operation less than one year in the three 
largest counties gives indications of good results. 

New jails are being erected in those counties whose jails have 
been condemned in the past fifteen months. Nearly a dozen lockups 
have been formally condemned in accordance with authority granted 
to the State Board by the legislature of 1899. Only one town 
demurred to the action, and their protest was not serious. It is now 
the custom for boards of county commissioners contemplating the 
erection of jails and for most cities and villages contemplating the 
erection of lockups to consult with the secretary of the State Board 
of Corrections and Charities, so that, when officially submitted to the 
board, their plans will be accepted without amendment or delay. 
Accordingly, a pamphlet has just been issued by the State Board, 
presenting suggestions for jails and lockups, with illustrations for the 
benefit of those considering construction ; and a similar pamphlet has 
been issued concerning poorhouse construction. 

The last session of the legislature provided funds for analyzing the 
accounts of the state institutions,— a work previously undertaken by 
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the State Board, but which had been crowded out by work incident 
to the growth of the state, and to the new duties imposed upon the 
board by each succeeding legislature. 

The quarterly comparative statements compiled from the analysis 
have not shown radical difference in prices paid, but they have 


already secured enough changes to fully warrant the return to the 
analysis. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
No report. 


MISSOURI. 
BY MISS MARY E, PERRY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The two new institutions which came into existence at the close 
of the last General Assembly have been located,—the insane 
hospital at Farmington, in the south-eastern part of the state, and the 
epileptic and feeble-minded colony at Marshall, in central Missouri. 

The commission or contract for building these institutions has 
been given to two young architects, the colony for the epileptic and 
feeble-minded to a young woman; and we are hoping that the health, 
convenience, and pleasure of the sick inmates, for whose benefit the 
money has been appropriated, will receive paramount consideration 
in the arrangement and construction of these buildings. 

The Industrial Committee of the Wednesday Club, “ created for 
the purpose of inquiring into the industrial occupations of the women 
and children of the state,” has inspected a number of factories, 
shops, and sweat-shops ; but active work has been deferred pending 
hoped for legislation. 

A Philanthropic Committee has been created in the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The question of state care for the insane has as yet received but 
little attention in Missouri. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— 2,400 in the state penitentiary at Jefferson City, 
3,000 in jails. 
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Vicious.— (Drunkards, vagrants, and prostitutes.) 600 in work- 
houses of St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Insubordinates.—1n the Boys’ Reform School at Boonville, 340; 
State Industrial Home for Girls at Chillicothe, 100; House of 
Refuge in St. Louis, 416. 


B. DeEstTITUTvEs. 
In the Poorhouses.— 4,500. 
Destitute Children.— 2,500 in private institutions. 600 a year 
cared for by St. Ann’s, Bethesda, and Colored Orphans’ Home. 
Sick and Injured.— 251 soldiers in the state federal and confeder- 


ate homes at St. James and Higginsville; and 823 in the female and 
city hospitals, St. Louis. 


C. DEFECTIVEs. 


The Blind.— Population of the state, 2,456. About one-half of 
these under the school age,— twenty-four years. In the State Blind 
School in St. Louis, rog pupils. 

Deaf-mutes.— 2,003. 350 pupils in the State School at Fulton. 

Feeble-minded Children.— 5,000 population. 1,600 within the limit 
of the school age. ‘ 

Jnsane.— 4,600 in the asylums at St. Joseph, Nevada, St. Louis, 
Fulton, and in the poor-farms, 500 in private institutions. 


MONTANA. 
BY LAURA E, HOWEY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


A home for rescue work among women has been established at 
Helena. An orphans’ home has been established by the Eastern 
Star Masonic Circle. 

The state of Montana still farms out its convicts and insane. No 
permanent policy has been adopted, 

The physicians in charge of the insane hospitals are competent 
men, One is a German physician of high standing in his profession. 

Delinquent children are kept in the State Reform School. There 
are few poorhouses in the state. Lewis and Clark County has a fine 
building, with baths, operating-room, etc. Destitute children are 
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cared for by local societies. The sick and injured are cared for at 
county expense in the county hospital. There is a school for the 
deaf, blind, and feeble-minded at Boulder. No insane are kept in 
county poorhouses. The Butte Associated Charities is the best local 
society in the state. The Children’s Home Society, with head- 
quarters in Helena, is doing a vast amount of good. Our State 
Orphan Home and the Catholic orphan asylums are ably conducted. 


NEBRASKA. 
BY A, W, CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No meeting of the state legislature has been held in Nebraska 
during the past year. 

No important charitable organization or institution has been estab- 
lished in Nebraska within the past twelve months, neither has there 
been any important movement in this work requiring special atten- 
tion. The women’s clubs of the state have been active in philan- 
thropic work, and have accomplished splendid results, especially in 
Omaha, where the only free public cooking schools and kitchen-gar- 
dens in the state have been maintained. 

In the year 1891 the care of all insane patients within the state of 
Nebraska was transferred to the state, and all these patients are 
maintained wholly at the expense of the state. No effort has been 
made of late to secure assistance from counties or from individuals 
in providing their clothing or food for their maintenance. There 
seems to be no division of sentiment in this state upon that subject. 
Neither have there been any proposed changes in methods of caring 
for the insane within the past year. In regard to the Institute for 
Feeble-minded, counties and individuals who send patients are ex- 
pected by the state to furnish $40 annually toward the support of 
each one. This has caused so much confusion and trouble that the 
sentiment at present is strong in favor of the state having absolute 
care and maintenance of the inmates of this institution, and it is be- 
lieved the plan will be changed at the next annual meeting of the 
legislature. No other state institution receives from counties or in- 
dividuals any assistance. 
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A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— In state prison, 279. 

The Vicious— Nebraska has no institution for vagrants and drunk- 
ards except jails 

Insubordinates.— Industrial School for Boys at Kearney, 146 in- 
mates; Industrial School for Girls at Geneva, 69 inmates; Industrial 
Home for young women at Milford, 58 inmates,— a total of 273. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


The Aged Poor.— Nearly all the poor of the state are provided for 
in county almshouses and in private homes. g old persons are 
provided for at the expense of the state in the Home for the Friend- 
less at Lincoln. 

Destitute Children The Home for the Friendless at Lincoln is a 
state institution, with 75 children as inmates at present. The popu- 
lation of this institution varies, because it isa placing-out agency, and 


handles quite a number of children for adoption. Most of the home- 
less children of the state, however, are cared for and provided with 
homes by private associations. Most prominent among these are 
the Nebraska Children’s Home society and the Child-saving Insti- 
tute of Omaha. 

The Sick and Injured—No provision has been made by the state 
for this class. The city of Omaha and some of the other cities of 
the state provide temporarily for emergency cases. These are then 
treated through the county authority. Douglas County has a county 
hospital located at Omaha. It is the only county hospital in the 
state. Other hospitals of Nebraska are generally managed and sup- 
ported by the various religious bodies with which they are connected. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— Nebraska has one state institution called the Insti- 
tute of the Blind, located at Nebraska City, with 72 inmates. 

Deaf-mutes.— Nebraska has one institution for deaf-mutes called 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute, located at Omaha, with 168 inmates, 

The Feeble-minded.— Nebraska has one institution for this class, 
called the Institute for the Feeble-minded, located at Beatrice, with 
220 inmates. 
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The Insane.—(a) Nebraska has three hospitals for the care of the 
insane patients, at Lincoln, Hastings, and Norfolk. The hospital 
for chronic insane patients is at Hastings, with 700 patients. (4) 
No patients are cared for in private institutions of the city. (c) No 
county asylums exist in Nebraska. (d@) It is estimated that about 
200 patients are being cared for at present in the county poorhouse. 

The Nebraska Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home is located at Grand 
Island, with 235 inmates. Another Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home is 
maintained at the expense of the state at Milford, with 44 inmates. 


NEVADA. 


No report. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY MRS. MELUSINA H. VARICK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is no legislation to report this year. Important work has 
been done by the various committees of the State Conference of 
Charities which was held in Concord April 11, 1900. The impor- 
tance of the work done by the Committees on Dependent Children, 
Penal Institutions, the feeble-minded, and the insane, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The aim of the Conference of Charities for 1g00 was to ascertain 
the present status of affairs with the above classes of dependants. 
The Committee on the Insane showed that the insane are cared for 
in 1 state and 9 county institutions. In the latter case, all insane are 
classed as paupers, and statistics, therefore, difficult to obtain. About 
35 per cent. of the paupers in New Hampshire are insane. Entire 
state hospital care instead of the present mixed county and state 
systems is advocated. 

The Committee on Dependent Children submitted a careful report 
compiled by Mrs. F. S. Streeter, of Concord. It shows 1,184 children 
cared for by public and private charity in the state. ¢ 

After hearing the report on the feeble-minded, by Dr. C. S. Murk- 
land, the Conference adopted resolutions calling the attention of the 
legislature to the neglected condition of this class of defective de- 
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pendants, and looking toward the establishment of a proper insti- 
tution. 

The Committee on Penal Institutions reports jails in good sanitary 
condition, with but few women inmates. It recommends the separa- 
tion of children awaiting trial or undergoing sentence from more 
hardened criminals. It also reports only 1 jail where labor is com- 
pulsory. Houses of correction usually employ inmates on farm in 
summer and in wood sawing or cutting in winter. 

The asylum for the insane has erected a new and commodious 
nurses’ home, costing $13,000, accommodating 31 women attendants, 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs through its Sociological Com- 
mittee made a thorough investigation of the condition of our jails. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 
Criminals.— State prison, 138; county houses of correction, 404; 
city farms, 67. Total, 609. 
Vicious and Insubordinate Children.—In State Industrial School, 


126; in county houses of correction, 3; total,129. Total group of 
delinquents, 738. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


Sane adults in almshouses, 536; children in almshouses, 28; 
children in orphan asylums, 245; children placed in families, 163 ; 
total, 436. Total number of destitutes (exclusive of those receiving 
temporary aid in their own homes), 1,072. 

There are 1,184 children wholly supported by public funds or 
private charity in New Hampshire at this writing. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Insane and feeble-minded at state asylum, 426; insane in alms- 
houses (including 10 children), 350; feeble-minded in almshouses (in- 
cluding 15 children), 272; feeble-minded in Massachusetts school at 
Waltham, 3. Total, 1,051. 

A large proportion of patients at the state asylum are there at their 
own or relatives’ cost. 

Deaf and dumb children in institutions in other states, 19; blind 
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children in institutions outside state, 13; total, 32. Total defectives 
supported by public and private cost, 1,083. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DEPENDANTS. 


Your Committee on Dependent Children has devoted itself chiefly 
to the collection of facts and figures. 

Before submitting the statement, however, let us look for a moment 
into the past. All legislation for dependants in the state of New 
Hampshire, previous to 1895, included all classes, old and young, 
under the one term “ pauper,” except that in the year 1879 a law was 
passed appropriating $10,000 annually for the support of indigent 
deaf and dumb, blind, and feeble-minded children,— $5,000 for the 
deaf and dumb, $4,000 for the blind, $1,000 for the feeble-minded. 

Previous to 1895 there had been a gradual change from the early 
town system, where each town maintained its own poor within its 
own limits, to the county system first established about 1863, each of 
the ten counties then establishing a county farm, so called, where 
town and county paupers might both be maintained, the towns pay- 
ing the counties for their own poor. So far as I can ascertain, not 
a single one of the old town farms is now in existence; but two or 
three cities still maintain their city farms,— namely, Portsmouth, 
Nashua, Manchester. 

In 1895, owing to the unremitting efforts of Mrs. Blodgett for five 
or six years, an act providing for the education and maintenance of 
dependent minor children, and forbidding their detention in alms- 
houses longer than thirty days, became a law. ° Only since the pas- 
sage of this law has any real, definite consideration been given by 
the state of New Hampshire to its dependent children, in distinction 
from its other classes of dependants. 

There are at present in the state of New Hampshire a total num- 
ber of 588 children dependent upon public support, as follows : — 
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The 84 children still remaining in almshouses are mostly babies 
under three years or defective children. But where children are 
temporarily thrown upon public support, either by illness of one or 
both parents, or while one or both parents are under sentence for 
crime, the State Board of Charities and county commissioners some- 
times agree together to leave such families of children temporarily 
in the almshouses rather than separate the family. 

In addition to these 588 children supported within the state, there 
are, under the provisions of the law of 1879, quoted above, 35 chil- 
dren supported outside the state, as follows: 13 in institutions for the 
blind, 19 in institutions for the deaf and dumb, and 3 in the 
Waverly School for the Feeble-minded, making 623 children in all 
cared for by public funds. Then there are in the state of New 
Hampshire 12 private orphan asylums, at present supporting 780 
children. Deducting from this total of 780 children the 219 county 
charges included and already recorded, as kept in the other list, and 
we have a balance of 561 children supported by private charity, or 
a total for the whole state of public and private charges both of 


1,184 dependent children. In addition to the 580 children sup- 
ported within the state entirely at public expense, a large number 
are also partially supported at their own homes or with relatives. 
Upon a close estimate there are now about 535 children helped at 
their own homes. 


In any event, it is an interesting question ; and it all goes to show 
that the state of New Hampshire is paying out much larger sums 
in outdoor relief, both for children and adults, than should be 
expected. Another problem for us to discuss. 

Now given these 588 children, the question is, “‘ What shall we do 
with them ?” 

The State Board of Charities, under whose direct supervision these 
children come, is just beginning to keep an accurate card record, 
containing such facts as to the birth, parentage, religion, etc., of each 
child as they can obtain. 

They are also endeavoring to establish a system of volunteer 
visitation, whereby each child will have some one visitor especially 
interested in his or her behalf,—a visitor who will see the child 
regularly, take an interest in his home, clothes, school, church, 
everything, in short, which is most important in his life, and report 
upon it regularly every three months to the Board of Charities. The 
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board thus hopes to keep in close touch with each child, to know 
always just how and where each child is, and to help the child in 
every possible way to grow up to be a self-respecting, self-supporting, 
educated, and responsible citizen of our beloved state. 

It would seem at first but a simple, easy task to find out each 
child’s name, age, and abiding-place, and to know always just “ how 
and where he is”; but the mere task of compiling a correct record 
of the name of each child in the present condition of our sources of 
information presents almost insuperable difficulties, and shows most 
emphatically the absolute necessity of a central bureau, such as the 
State Board of Charities is now establishing, where all the names 
from the ten different counties shall be enrolled, and where a uniform 
system of subsequent records shall be established. And, if the mere 
record of the individual children is difficult, the problem of visiting 
them regularly by the volunteer system is even more so. Satisfac- 
tory visitation is practically impossible, without at least one paid 
agent, whose entire time can be given to the work, and under whom 
the volunteer visitors can work. But at present there is no appropria- 
tion for this purpose. The volunteer system alone is better than 
nothing ; and, therefore, the State Board of Charities has decided to 
undertake it. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BY MRS, E, E, WILLIAMSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Our most important legislative measure was the passage of the 
School Bill, which has created an entirely new system in the public 
schools. It is considered by experts the best produced in any state. 
In first-class cities nine trustees are elected, or appointed at large, as 
the people shall determine at the polls; smaller numbers in smaller 
cities and boroughs. A great deal of power is vested in the School 
Board. Politics have been eliminated. 

The creation of a Fireman’s Home, partially supported by the 
state, is one of the most important charitable institutions recently 
established. A further appropriation has been made for Travelling 
Libraries, a large number of which are now circulating under the 
State Librarian. The women’s clubs have accomplished this. 

During the past year a movement has been made by some of the 
counties to erect insane asylums for the care of county patients. 
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This has been brought about by the excessive charge made for 
county patients in state hospitals. The State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion is using its influence to prevent the smaller counties from build- 
ing asylums. 

The number of delinquents in State prison at Trenton is 1,706, 
22 being women. In the State Industrial School for Girls, 138. At 
the Jamesburg Reform School for Boys the average number during 
the past year was 394. The State Reformatory at Rahway will be 
opened in October. 

Of the destitutes there are about 2,000 adults in the almshouses. 

Inmates of Soldiers’ Home at Kearney are 550. A new home for 
disabled soldiers and their wives has just been opened in Vineland, 
but there can be no report till next year. 

The State Board of Children’s Guardians are rapidly removing 
children from almshouses. On May 1, 1900, they found 403 children 
in the almshouses. After a preliminary investigation, 146 were 
returned to their parents and relatives; and the remaining children 
were rapidly placed in boarding and free homes. Several large and 
small almshouses have thus been emptied. In Hudson County the 
freeholders placed stumbling-blocks in the way of the board; but at 
the last session of the legislature the bill was amended so that the 
board has begun to place children from that county. 

Of our defectives, 19 blind men and 17 women are boarded out by 
the state. 

Our deaf-mutes, numbering 136, are cared for in a fine state 
school. 

Our 108 feeble-minded women and girls are in a state institution 
at Vineland. 

Our insane patients in Trenton number 1,386; in county institu- 
tions, 770; in county poorhouses, about 80. 

The report of the factory inspectors is unusually interesting. 
Better work has been done by them than ever before. The women’s 
clubs are urging the appointment of women on this’ board. 

The probation law has passed the legislature, allowing the judge 
of the criminal court in each county to appoint a probation officer. 
If other officers shall be needed in any county, the freeholders have 
the power to appoint them. 

The charity organization throughout the state has done magnificent 
work. They have co-operated with the State Board of Children’s 
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Guardians, as have also all the Children’s Aid Societies and the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


NEW MEXICO. 


BY MARY J. BORDEN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no change in the condition of things in this terri- 
tory. There are about 220 convicts in the penitentiary. The Chil- 
dren’s Home has been discontinued for lack of appropriation. 


NEW YORK. 


BY HOMER FOLKS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


. 


The legislature of 1900 established two new state charitable in- 
stitutions,— a hospital for consumptives and a hospital for crippled 
children. The movement for a state sanatorium for consumptives 
was inaugurated four years ago. Two years ago a special Senatorial 
Committee was appointed to report as to the advisability of such a 
step. The committee reported a year ago in favor of the plan, but 
the bill to carry their recommendations into effect failed of passage. 
This year it was successful. The law provides for the establishment 
of a state hospital in the Adirondack Mountains, for the treatment of 
indigent persons in the incipient stages of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The bill was strongly supported by all the medical societies of the 
state, by all the prominent charitable associations, and by many im- 
portant private hospitals. The appropriation for the institution, 
which was originally placed at $250,000, was reduced to $50,000 
before the bill was passed; but with this sum a good start can be 
made. ‘The actual cost of maintenance is to be a charge upon the 
counties from which the patients are received. An excellent board 
of managers has been appointed by the governor. 

The other new state charitable institution is a state hospital for 
crippled children. There was no popular demand for this institution. 
The bill was not supported by the State Board of Charities nor by 
any of the charitable or medical societies. Responsible authorities 
declared that the hospitals established by private charity were entirely 
sufficient to meet the needs. No hearings were had upon the bill. 
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Political influences favored it, however ; and it passed without attract- 
ing much notice. It may be hoped that the institution will prove 
to be of public benefit. 

Important questions as to the powers of the State Board of Char- 
ities have been recently made on the subject of litigation and of 
proposed legislation. According to the Revised Constitution of 
1894, and the State Charities Law of 1896, the State Board of Char- 
ities is required to visit and inspect all charitable institutions, whether 
state, county, municipal, public or private, incorporated or not in- 
corporated. Upon attempting to inspect the buildings and work of 
the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
board was refused admittance, the society asserting that it was not a 
“ charitable institution.” The board requested the attorney-general 
to bring an action in the Supreme Court to determine the right of 
the board to make the inspection. The first decision in part sus- 
tained the board’s contention ; but, as it was not entirely satisfactory 
to either party to the suit, both parties appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, which handed down a decision unani- 
mously sustaining the board’s contention in every particular. From 
this decision the society appealed to the Court of Appeals, which on 
January 9 of the present year handed down a decision written by 
Justice O’Brien, and concurred in by three other judges, while the 
remaining three judges concurred in a dissenting opinion. This de- 
cision reversed the decisions of the lower courts, holding that the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is not a 
“charitable institution,” and is not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Charities; and, further than this, that the scheme of 
state supervision was intended to apply only to institutions maintained 
in whole or in part by the state or some of its political divisions. 

The announcement that a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children is not a charitable institution was certainly surprising; but 
still more so was the limitation of the state board’s jurisdiction to 
institutions receiving public money. The work which the State 
Board had carried on for more than a quarter of a century, in in- 
specting all classes of charities, had seemed to be not only allowed, 
but required by the letter as well as the spirit of the law. The 
State Board requested the Court of Appeals to listen to a reargument 
of the case; but this has been refused, and the limitation of the 
power of inspection to institutions receiving public funds has been 
confirmed. 
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Meanwhile two bills were introduced in the legislature at the 
request of the State Board. One was a bill to subject societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children to the same inspection as other 
charitable societies. The other was a restatement of the rights and 
duties of the State Board of Charities in connection with the inspec- 
tion of charitable institutions, so as to specifically include institutions 
not receiving public aid. As certain features of this bill were not 
altogether satisfactory to prominent private charitable societies, it 
was replaced, with the consent of the State Board of Charities, by a 
bill framed by the representatives of these private charitable socie- 
ties, and entirely satisfactory to them, as well as to the State Board, 
and apparently to every one interested. This bill made the right of 
inspection as inclusive as possible, but defined more clearly and nar- 
rowly than does the existing law the powers and duties of the State 
Board in relation to private charities. The president of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was, however, 
opposed to the bill, though it did not in any way affect his society ; 
and, as a result of this opposition, the bill— and also the bill relat- 
ing to societies for the prevention of cruelty to children — failed of 
passage. 

A bill limiting the powers of the State Board of Charities in con- 
nection with the State Home for Soldiers and Sailors at Bath to the 
constitutional right of inspection has become law. The bill received 
executive approval on the ground that veterans should be treated 
differently from other dependants, 

The care and treatment of the 22,000 dependent insane in the state 
hospitals will soon reach that long-anticipated stage when the census 
of the state hospitals will no longer exceed their proper capacity, and 
when no unsuitable buildings will be in use. Within the next two 
years the large new colony at Central Islip, L.L., planned to accom- 
modate 2,260 patients, will undoubtedly be completed ; and it will be 
possible to abandon the unsuitable buildings on Blackwell’s Island and 
in Brooklyn, where about 2,000 of the insane are now provided for. At 
the different state hospitals during the past year additional accommo- 
dations have been provided for about 800 patients, which is esti- 
mated to be the normal annual increase, though the actual increase 
of the past year was only 562, and of the year before 688. But there 
are still about 1,000 more patients in the eleven state hospitals than 
their certified capacity would justify. 
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The appropriation made by the legislature of 1900 for the main- 
tenance of the insane was $84,000 greater than that made in 1899; 
and, in addition to the maintenance appropriation, $1,000,000 was 
appropriated for the continuance of the work on the new colony at 
Central Islip, which is to all practical purposes a new state hospital. 
The legislature also passed a bill subdividing the Long Island and 
Manhattan State Hospitals, which together comprise nearly half the 
state hospital population of the state. The Long Island State 
Hospital is divided into two divisions, and the Manhattan State 
Hospital into three. This will reduce the average population of 
each of the five divisions to about 1,850, which is reasonably near 
the average population of the other nine state hospitals, now about 
1,350. 

The State Commission of Prisons reports that the most marked 
feature of prison statistics during the past year is the diminution in 
the number of convicts in the penitentiaries, without any increase of 
convicts in any other of the penal institutions. In fact, there is a 
diminution of the prison population in each class of penal institu- 
tions. During the past year considerable progress has been made in 
employing prisoners in jails. Road-building has been the chief form 
of employment introduced. The result has been a reduction in the 
number of prisoners in jails in counties requiring labor. During the 
past year many articles formerly purchased by New York City from 
the state prisons have been manufactured in the city penitentiary 
and workhouse; and, while the inmates of the city institutions have 
been benefited by this increased employment, the demand for the 
state prison products has been considerably reduced. 

The effort of the Women’s Prison Association to obtain legal right 
of entrance to the penal institutions of the state was unsuccessful, the 
bill authorizing justices of the Supreme Court to appoint members 
of this. association as visitors to such institutions having failed of 
passage. 

The movement for tenement-house reform has received a decided 
impetus during the past year in New York from the tenement-house 
exhibition, organized by the Tenement House Committee of the 
Charity Organization Society, and held for a period of two weeks at 
Fifth Avenue and 37th Street. The exhibition was viewed by over 
10,000 persons, and aroused great interest among all classes. It 
contained six models of blocks of buildings, over 1,000 photographs, 
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over 100 maps, and many plans, diagrams, charts, and tables of sta- 
tistics, showing existing conditions in New York’s tenement houses, 
model tenements all over the world, suburban dwellings, lodging- 
houses, health conditions, poverty conditions, agencies for betterment, 
competitive plans for model tenements, parks, playgrounds, baths, 
libraries, etc., as well as a study of typical housing conditions in the 
leading American cities. 

The exhibition was opened by Governor Roosevelt and other dis- 
tinguished citizens; and during the second week a series of confer- 
ences was held, led by eminent specialists. 

As a result of the exhibition, a law was enacted authorizing the 
governor to appoint a state commission for the purpose of investigat- 
ing all phases of the tenement-house problem in New York City and 
Buffalo, the commission being directed to consider the existing law, 
and to report to the next legislature a code of new tenement-house 
laws. 

The comptroller of the city of New York has been carrying on a 
vigorous campaign against the plan of making indiscriminate grants 
from city funds to a great variety of private charitable institutions. 
After a long and careful study of the subsidy system, the comptroller 
made a very valuable report to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment in September, in which he condemned many features of the 
present system, and made recommendations which may be briefly 
summarized as follows : — 

All appropriations for charitable purposes should be included in 
the annual city budget, and not provided for from any other source, 
such as the Excise Tax Fund, and the Theatrical and Concert License 
Fund; public moneys should be disbursed only upon a basis of per 
capita payment measured by specific services performed, with a 
uniform basis for all institutions performing similar work; the un- 
necessary detention of children in institutions should be prevented 
by a more thorough system of investigation which would ascertain 
the circumstances of parents and make them care for their children 
when financially and morally capable of doing so; payments to medi- 
cal charities should be made only for cases certified by the depart- 
ment of public charities as proper charges on the city, and the city 
should not pay for cases at private hospitals far whom there is room 
at public hospitals; homes for the aged are properly subjects for 
private charity exclusively; institutions whose work cannot be so 
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classified as to be subsidized on a per capita basis, or some other defi- 
nite system of payment, should not receive public money. 

Nearly all the recommendations of the comptroller were adopted 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. To carry out the 
new system which went into effect on Jan. 1, 1900, the comptroller 
has appointed in the Finance Department a special corps of inspec- 
tors for charitable institutions receiving public aid. With the 
interests of the public treasury guarded by the State Board of Chari- 
ties, the City Department of Charities, and the Finance Department, 
there should be less opportunity in the future for abuses in connec- 
tion with the subsidy system. 

One immediate outcome of the comptroller’s opposition to the 
city’s custom of largely supporting many private institutions once 
supported by private charity is the transfer of the Brooklyn Home- 
opathic Hospital to the city. The property is valued at $150,000, 
but has a mortgage of $60,000. As the public hospitals of Brooklyn 
are overcrowded, this addition to the resources of the city is 
welcomed. 

The Department of Charities of New York City has removed its 
children’s work from the general office of the department to a sep- 
arate building in another street, and has organized a special Bureau 
for Dependent Children. It has been suggested that in the same 
building there should be established a children’s court, so that all 
cases of commitment by magistrates may be disposed of in one 
place, and removed from the degrading surroundings of the police 
courts. 

The co-operation between the Charity Organization Society and 
the Department of Public Charities in investigating the circum- 
stances of children whose commitment to institutions is applied for 
has been continued with excellent results. When the parents are 
worthy persons, and may be able to provide permanently for their 
children, if assisted at a time of temporary distress, the society gives 
them temporary aid, and enables them to retain their children. 

The placing-out of children from institutions in family homes in 
this state has been continued and increased by the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Catholic Home Bureau, and the State Charities Aid 
Association. 

The Summer School in Philanthropic Work, which has been very 
successfully conducted by the Charity Organization Society for two 
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years, will meet again this year from June 18 to July 28. In order 
to register at this school, one must have completed the course 
at a college or university or have had at least one year of experience 
in philanthropic work. 

The State Board of Charities has undertaken the publication of a 
magazine, Zhe Quarterly Review, which will record the progress 
of the charitable work of the state, and serve as the official organ of 
the board. 

The establishment of an annual State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections is advocated by the State Board of Charities, and it 
is planned to hold the first meeting in October, 1900, in the As- 
sembly Chamber of the capitol at Albany.* 

In Buffalo the efforts of the Charity Organization Society to se- 
cure a reduction in the city appropriation for outdoor relief con- 
tinue to meet with success. In 1898 the appropriation was $118,- 
585; in 1899, $92,950; and in 1900, $51,560; the overseer of the 
poor estimating each year for $122,950. The society has secured 
an appropriation of $1,500 from the city for a municipal playground 
and outdoor gymnasium, the first to be established in Buffalo. 


In Syracuse, which has the unenviable reputation of giving a 
larger amount of outdoor relief per capita than any other city in the 
country, an effort is being made to apply the work-test for admission 
to the municipal lodging-house. 

The census of charitable and correctional institutions in the state 
of New York on Oct. 1, 1899, was as follows : — 


Charitable Institutions : 
Aged and friendless persons 
Almshouse inmates 
Blind in almhouses 
Blind in otherinstitutions . 
Deaf in almshouses 
Deaf in other institutions 
Dependent children ‘ 
Disabled soldiers and sailors . 
Epileptics in almshouses 
Epileptics in Craig Colony . 
Hospital patients . . : 
Idiotic and feeble-minded in Pearemenne ‘ 
Idiotic and feeble-minded in state institutions 
Juvenile offenders. . . . es 
Inmates of reformatories nee ond girls) . 


* The first meeting was held in Albany, November 20-22. 
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Hospitals for the Insane: 
In private asylums. 
In the state hospitals . 


Penal Institutions : 
In the three state prisons 
In the Elmira Reformatory 
In the six county penitentiaries 
In the New York City Workhouse . 
In the county jails (awaiting trial) 
In the county jails (convicted) 
In the county jails (detained as witnesses) Ws = 
In the county jails (detained as fraudulent debtors) . . . 11,044 
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The number of inmates of charitable and penal institutions shows 
a slight decrease from the preceding year. There is a slight increase 
in the number of the insane. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
BY C. B, DENSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No legislature has assembled since the last report. 

New institutions are as follows : — 

The Old Women’s Home for Confederate Widows and others, estab- 
lished in Raleigh. Has 36 now under its care. About one-half of 
estimated cost has been subscribed, and it is in temporary buildings 
now. St. Luke’s Circle of King’s Daughters has the credit of organ- 
izing it. 

The Methodist Orphanage and Retreat for Aged Ministers was 
established in Raleigh by the conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Rev. J. W. Jenkins, superintendent. 

Roman Catholic Orphanage (Raleigh), recently organized, but 
promises effective work. 

The sentiment in North Carolina favors the care unreservedly of 
all needy insane, white and colored, at the expense of the state. 
Although our three hospitals for the insane at Raleigh, Morganton, 
and Goldsboro have 1,630 patients, there are many yet uncared for 
properly, including those in jails and county homes. An appeal in 
their behalf, issued by the Board of Public Charities in March, 1900, 
was prepared by the writer, sent direct to the leading men throughout 
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the state and to every newspaper ; and two weeks thereafter the plat- 
form unanimously adopted by the Democratic State Committee of 
1,500 members pledged the party to favor such appropriations as 
would provide for all indigent insane in the state. That party is now 
in control of the legislature by a large majority. It is not believed 
that there will be any opposition of consequence in any party in the 
next Assembly to an extension of facilities for provision for the 
insane. 

The tendency to crime is now believed by some to be decreasing. 
Better times have made some difference, but the tobacco sections are 
more depressed than ever. 

It is exceedingly difficult to get reliable statistics in our state. I 
give you the best to be had. 


A, DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— We take records twice a year from the jails and the 
police stations, but they are not to be relied upon. Where negro 
jailers are serving, records are not kept, in most cases. And that is 
true of some white ones. 

But the number of indictments and convictions can be given of the 
last completed term reported by the attorney-general for year ending 
July 1, 1898: total criminal actions, male, 9,o11; female, 718; 
total, 9,729 ; convictions, including submissions, 6,238. 

A great number of smaller offences are disposed of in magistrate’s 
court, The list above embraces only cases that have reached the 
regular superior and criminal courts. 

Insubordinates.— So far as reported, we estimate about 2,500, 


B. DEsTITUTES. 


Poor in Poorhouses.— Reliable reports give 2,100, the majority 
largely negroes. 

Fully three times this number are cared for by allowances from 
the counties, averaging $2 to $3 monthly made to their friends. The 
above includes children in the county homes for the aged and 
infirm. Besides these, 210 are cared for by the state in the orphan 
asylum, and about 560 in the several church orphanages, the Odd 
Fellows’ Asylum, and the Buncombe County Children’s Home. 
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No report from hospitals sufficient to give accurate estimate, but 
the number of hospitals and beds in the same is increasing. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Bilind.— Now in the two institutions for the white blind and 
colored blind, in Raleigh, 284. 

Deaf-mutes.— In School for the Deaf at Morganton, 200; in North 
Carolina Colored Deaf-mute School at Raleigh, 114. Total, 314. 

Feeble-minded Children.— No institution yet. They are included 
in number at county homes of the poor. This board has brought the 
subject to the attention of the General Assembly. 

The Insane.—(a) State institutions: in State Hospital, Raleigh 
(corrected to May 10, 1900), 429; in State Hospital, Morganton, 
756; in State Hospital, Goldsboro (for colored only), 445. Total, 
1,630. (4) in private institutions: only one has been licensed by 
the Board of Public Charities (1899), with a capacity of 12. (¢) In 
county homes, including county asylums and poorhouses, as follows, 
from census taken by this board up to March 1, rg00: white insane, 
110; colored insane, 56. ‘Total, 166. Grand total insane, 1,808. 
White epileptics, 64; colored epileptics, 33; white idiots, 93; col- 
ored idiots, 61. I regret to add another division which I will mark. 
(@) In county jails: white insane, 17; colored insane, 9; white epi- 
leptics, 10; colored epileptics, 1; white idiots, 2; colored idiots, 4. 
(e) In private care: white insane, 148; colored insane, 48; white 
epileptics, 44; colored epileptics, 8 ; white idiots, 42; colored idiots, 
18. Total of mentally unsound out of state hospitals, 766; in state 
hospitals, 1,630. Grand total, 2,396. 

This falls very much below the truth, to my certain knowledge; but 
I am rejoiced to say that there is every indication of strong efforts to 
care for all ourinsane. Every party in the state is pledged to it; and 
we shall succeed in the Assembly of January, 1901, in making sub- 
stantial increase of accommodation for the insane. The work pro- 
posed by the Methodists and Roman Catholics in orphanages at 
Raleigh will provide for many destitute children, in addition to what 
is now being done in the state. 

I beg to add that new jails and homes are being gradually erected ; 
and the outlook is hopeful, although there is an immense field for 
effort, hard and continuous. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
BY REV. B, H. BRASTED, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The demands for the care of dependent children are increased be- 
cause of the drouth. The North Dakota Children’s Home Society is 
building a receiving home at Fargo at a cost of $5,200. This so- 
ciety has cared for 43 children during the past year. 


OHIO. 
BY JOSEPH P. BYERS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Much legislation proposed during the recent session of the legisla- 
ture was left upon the calendar. Chief among these measures was 
one providing for the appointment, by the Board of State Charities, 
of a state agent or agents to facilitate the placing of children from 
county homes in private families. This bill passed the Senate, and 
was before a committee in the House when the legislature adjourned. 
The bill was modelled largely after the Indiana law. Another meas- 
ure that failed for lack of time was one providing for the suspen- 
sion of sentences for misdemeanants and the appointment of proba- 
tion officers. 

Two years ago, at the time of the codification of our poor-laws, the 
legislature enacted a section providing that on and after June 1, 1900, 
ne insane or epileptic persons should be maintained in county infirm- 
aries. This was done with the expectation that the state would 
appropriate liberally for the erection of cottages at some of our older 
hospitals, and complete as speedily as possible the but partially fin- 
ished hospital at Massillon. However, the Finance Committee failed 
to make any large provision for increased accommodations for these 
two classes, necessitating on that account the postponement of the 
date. There is no special change in the law requiring the state to 
assume care of the insane and epileptics, and prohibiting their reten- 
tion in country infirmaries, with the exception of the change in the 
date, which was postponed to June 1, 1903. 

An important amendment was made to an existing law which 
makes it a misdemeanor for parents, one or both, to deprive their 
children of necessary food, clothing, care, etc. The amendment ex- 
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tended the law so as to include children committed to county chil- 
dren’s homes, providing that, when the father or the mother of such 
child or children are able, by reason of -having means or through 
labor, to contribute to the support of such children, they shall do so, 
The amendment further provides that the grade of the offence shall 
be changed from a misdemeanor to a felony. This was done in 
order that the parents of children, illegitimate or legitimate, who 
abandon them and leave the state, may be brought back by process of 
extradition. 

Late in 1899 the organization of the Associated Charities of Co- 
lumbus was effected. A board of managers of fifteen, composed of 
leading business and professional men of the city, was elected. An 
office in the central part of the city was opened, and a superintendent 
and assistant employed. An unexpectedly hearty co-operation from 
most, if not all, of the private societies and institutions has been mani- 
fested. The city poor department has also manifested a slight incli- 
nation to make use of the new organization. Up to the present 
time the society has operated and will probably continue to do so 
strictly on the fundamental principles of charity organization, investi- 
gation, and registration. The large number of local private societies 
and institutions, together with the city poor department, furnish the 
actual relief for all of the many classes of applicants who are deemed 
worthy. 

The diet kitchen of the city of Columbus, recently opened, is oper- 
ated in the rooms of the Associated Charities by a board of directors. 
It commenced operations about the first of May, this year, with sixty- 
eight members. The kitchen is open from nine to twelve o’clock on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of each week. A record of the 
work is kept, showing the name of the applicant, by whom sent, and 
the article of food received. ‘Tickets are distributed to the district 
nurses, all benevolent and aid societies, and the physicians of the 
city. ‘These may send any applicant, who is a convalescent, for such 
articles of diet as are distributed. The articles given out are milk, 
eggs, soup, and beef tea. Persons are served only on the presenta- 
tion of a small card, giving the date, applicant’s name and address, 
articles to be furnished, and the name of person sending same. 
A small fee is charged to persons who are able to pay: milk at two 
cents a quart; a dozen eggs, two cents; and three cents for a por- 
tion of soup and beef tea. Needy persons unable to pay are served 
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free of charge. A matron is employed to serve the articles to those 
presenting cards. A purchasing committee attends tothe purchasing. 
A large portion of the articles are contributed. Since May 1 one 
hundred and fifty people have been served, and some seemed anxious 
to pay the small fee for articles received. But one doubtful case has 
been discovered so far. 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals— Ohio Penitentiary, 1,909; Ohio State Reformatory, 
272; county jails (88), 465; total, 2,646. 

The Vicious — Workhouses (4 reporting), 966. 

Insubordinates.— Boys’ Industrial School, 760; Girls’ Industrial 
Home, 328; total, 1,088. 


B. Group oF DEsTITUTEs. 


The Poor in Poorhouses.— County infirmaries (89), 9,011. 

Destitute Children.— Children’s homes (45 homes reporting), 2,233 ; 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, 844; House of Refuge, 
Cincinnati, 393; total, 3,470. 

The Sick and Injured.— Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 1,599. 


C. Group or DEFECTIVES. 


The Biind.— Institution for Blind, 310. 

Deaf-mutes.— Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 481. 

Feeble-minded Children —Unstitution for Feeble-minded Youth, 
1,069. 

The Jnsane.— Institutions for insane (state hospitals, 7), 7,247. 

Epileptics.-- Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, 936. 
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OKLAHOMA. 
No report. 
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OREGON. 
BY W. R. WALPOLE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no legislation in the field of charities and 
corrections. 


No important charitable organization or institution has been es- 
tablished since last report. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— There are 324 convicts in the state penitentiary, and 
about 325 prisoners in county jails. 

Vicious.— Are in city and county jails. Number of arrests 1899, 
about 5,000, 


Insubordinates.— Are cared for in State Reform School. Average 
number of inmates, 150. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


The Aged and Infirm (Sane) Poor.— Are kept at county poor-farms 
in 15 counties. Contracts for boarding paupers are let to individuals 
in 15 counties. 

Children.— Most of these are placed out in homes, being tempo- 
rarily cared for by private charities. A few are in almshouses 
temporarily. 


The Sick and Injured.— Are cared for in hospitals at expense of 
counties and private charity. 


C. DEFECTIVEs. 
The Blind.— Are supported and educated at the State Institute 
for the Blind. 


Deaf-mutes— Are taken care of at the State School for Deaf- 
mutes. 

Feeble-minded Children— There is no special provision. Some 
are cared for in almshouses. 

The Jnsane.— Cared for at the State Insane Asylum, 1,185. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY FRANK T. ATKINSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature was not in session this year, and hence there has 
been no change in the laws. Since the passage of the act in 1897, 
allowing counties and municipalities providing for the care of the 
insane in such manner as shall meet with the approval of the Board 
of Public Charities $1.50 from the state per week per capita for 
maintenance, there have been several county institutions erected 
for this purpose; and the plan seems to be giving entire satis- 
faction. 

An important addition to the ranks of the charitable and indus- 
trial institutions of the state is that of the Jewish Farm School, 
located at Doylestown, Bucks County. The Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind, formerly located at Twentieth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, has recently removed to its new and 
commodious quarters at Overbrook. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— The aggregate number in the three state prisons is 
about 3,000. 

The Vicious.— There are two correctional institutions devoted to 
this class. Nearly 1,500 are confined there. 

Insubordinates.— The population of the Reform Schools is about 
1,600. 


B. DEsTITUTEs. 


The Aged Poor— Are supported partly in county poorhouses and 
partly in asylums, under the patronage of religious bodies or chari- 
table societies. Many of these latter received some aid from the 
state treasury. 

Destitute Children.— Very few of these are now left in the alms- 
houses. _They have been removed under the children’s law, passed 
in 1883. The number of children dependent upon county support 
does not tend to increase. 

The Sick and Injured.— The state continues to maintain several 
small hospitals, chiefly in the mining regions. But most of our hos- 
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pitals are supported by churches or benevolent corporations, assisted 
by occasional state aid. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 

The Blind— There are two educational institutions for blind 
children, and two industrial homes for the adult blind. 

Deaf-mutes.— For this class of defectives there are four state 
schools, combining both the oral and manual methods of teaching. 
Aggregate population, about 850. 

Feeble-minded Children.— ‘The two institutions now in operation, 
one in the eastern and one in the western part of the state, provide 
for about 1,300 of this class; and an equal or larger number remain 
under county or private care, 

The Insane.— There are six large state hospitals, with nearly 


7,000 patients; and about 3,500 more are in county or private hos- 
pitals. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BY HENRY B. GARDNER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The only important piece of legislation during the past year has 
been the act in regard to juvenile offenders referred to in my last 
report as passed by the lower house of the legislature, and which 
became law May 23, 1899. This act provides for separate trial for 
minors under sixteen years of age, as well as for their separate con- 
finement and transportation following arrest. Such minors, await- 
ing trial in default of bail, may be placed by the court in the charge 
of the probation officers provided for in the act or may be sent to the 
Providence county jail, the Newport County jail, the Sockanosset 
School for Boys, or the Oaklawn School for Boys, but not elsewhere. 
The Board of State Charities and Corrections is empowered to ap- 
point one probation officer with power to act throughout the state, 
and additional probation officers, one of whom at least must be a 
woman, to serve in any court having jurisdiction in the place of their 
appointment. The courts are authorized “at any time before sen- 
tence to provisionally place any offender, juvenile or adult, who can 
lawfully be admitted to bail” (except such as are charged with cer- 
tain serious crimes) under the control of a probation officer, who is to 
have the same rights and powers over such offender as are possessed 
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by a surety on recognizance. Six probation officers have been ap- 
pointed under the law; and up to the end of the year 1899 there 
had been placed in their charge, approximately, 54 men, 120 boys, 
7° women, and 1o girls. ~ 

The only organization started during the past year has been the 
Providence Boys’ Club, organized under the auspices of the National 
Society for Street Boys. It has taken over and enlarged the work 
previously carried on by the Union for Christian Work. ‘The club 
provides a reading-room, gymnasium, and baths. The membership 
Jan. 1, 1900, was 480; and the average attendance is reported as 93 
an evening. 

The Workingmen’s Loan Association and the Rhode Island Penny 
Provident Society have been very successful. The former has, 
during the year, increased its paid in capital from $25,000 to $30,050, 
and its outstanding loans from $21,107 to $31,659. The losses 
during the year were $76.15, and the amount carried to surplus ac- 
count was $602.35. 6 per cent. dividends are paid. 

The stamps of the Penny Provident Society are sold in all the 
grammar schools of Providence, in nine primary schools, in several 
girls’ clubs, in families by an agent employed for the purpose, and by 
volunteer visitors, and recently in some of the large retail stores. 

The value of stamps sold to March 6, 1goo (the society began 
operations Nov. 1, 1898), was $9,136 (of which $6,465 were sold in 
the schools); redeemed, $5,245; outstanding, $3,891. 317 savings- 
bank accounts had been opened by persons who began savings by 
means of stamps. 

The work of cultivating vacant lots is being carried on in Provi- 
dence for the fourth successive year. The work last year was very 
successful, lots being cultivated by about fifty different families. 

The summer playgrounds and vacation school, hitherto under the 
management of a committee of private citizens, will this year be 
under the control of the School Committee, although supported by 
private subscription. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— State prison: males, 193; females, 2; total, 195. 
County jails: males, 230; females, 25; total, 255. Total for class, 
450. 

The Vicious.— State Workhouse and House of Correction: males, 
196; females, 56. Total, 252. 
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Jnsubordinates.— Sockanosset School for Boys, 329; Oaklawn 
School for Girls, 45. Total, 374. 


B. DEsTITUTES. 


The Poor in FPoorhouses.— State almshouse: men, 167; women, 
169; boys, 29; girls, 11; total, 376. City and town almshouses, 
312 (approximate). Total for class, 688 (approximate). 

Destitute Children.— State home and school: in the school, 139; 
in families, 87. Total, 226. 

Sick and Injured— There is no special state institution for this 
class. The figures for private hospitals are not at hand. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Blind.— No institution in the state. The state was supporting 26 
blind in institutions outside the state. 

Deaf-mutes.— Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, 61. 

Feeble-minded Children.— No institution in the state. There are 
32 feeble-minded children in the state almshouse. The state was 
supporting 25 feeble-minded in institutions outside the state. 

The Insane.— State Hospital for the Insane: men, 355; women, 
368; total, 723. Butler Hospital: men, 90; women, 102; total, 
192. Total for class, g15. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BY REV. EDMUND N. JOYNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Perhaps nowhere in the civilized world is there a greater need 
for provision for a common-sense, systematic application of the 
principles underlying the administration of benevolence, whether in 
dispensing charity or uplifting the fallen, than in the South. The 
situation is apparent in the peculiar, if not unique, conditions of two 
racial and social elements interlinked by domestic and industrial in- 
terests, yet aliens to each other by ethnical antipathies, by antecedent 
conditions, and by political influences, by sharp social distinction, and 
the dependence, in all essential respects, of the larger number upon 
the smaller. It is a fact, which should have its weight, that the era 
following the war between the states left the dominant race so pros- 
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trate, the dependent one so distrait, that the very helplessness of the 
one and the bewilderment of the other, for a generation, put out of 
reach reforms and readaptations which now have become essential, if 
not, indeed, vital. The fierce struggle of the Southern people to 
regain a foothold upon the heights of industry has naturally absorbed 
their strength and directed their ardor. Now that this has been 
achieved, and the restoration is complete, the sociologist wonders 
what prevents a larger and more generously applied study of socio- 
logical problems by the second and stalwart generation of Southern 
leaders. Without claiming thorough knowledge of the facts at large, 
your correspondent is of the opinion that, in the administration of 
either charity or correction, South Carolina is not a whit behind the 
other states of the same general character. The commonwealth has 
no system of charity except it be that forced upon her, alike for pro- 
tection and humanity,— the Hospital for the Insane,— unless we 
except an appropriation for the Asylum of the Deaf-mute and the 
Blind, this latter having grown from a small affair undertaken by 
private parties. 

Whatever consideration of character enters into the founding and 
support of the Hospital for the Insane, too much cannot be said of 
its wise and faithful administration, especially in late years, under one 
of the most skilful, watchful, and progressive of superintendents, 
Dr. J. W. Babcock. This institution includes the mentally deranged 
of both races. It is large in proportions, owning a splendid plant, 
excellent in appointments, and second to few in administration. At 
present it has but a few short of 1,200 inmates, which, with those 
cared for in private asylums and sanatoriums, kept in almshouses and 
jails, and the feeble-minded cared for at home, is a large proportion 
of the population of the state, 1,300,000. 

Corporation Charities— Chief among these is the orphan house 
of Charleston. This was founded in 1783, upon the close of the 
war of the Revolution. It has never yielded through all these 
117 years. Its record is one most honorable to the city. Its pri- 
vate citizens have established endowments, supplied funds and 
material for its daily needs, and the city liberally appropriated of its 
funds for its security and support. How many thousands have been 
sheltered and redeemed from poverty, ignorance, and crime, the angel 
of mercy knows. So high has been its character that there is, as is 
usually the case, no taint attached to those who have received its 
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succor, if so be that they have proved worthy. Some of the most 
eminent and honorable of men and women in the church and state 
and in society have owed their lives and characters to this institu- 
tion. It is little heard of out of Charleston, for it makes no noise; 
yet has it sheltered for many years an average of about 250 children, 
and sent them forth year by year into the highways of industry. For 
about forty years this orphanage has been under the guidance of a 
woman of rare ability, Miss Agnes K. Irving. Her influence, her 
skill, and tact, and devotion your correspondent had heard of, but 
never fully comprehended until he visited the institution, when he 
went through every department, from the kindergarten for the tots to 
the exercises in the great assembly room of the orphanage. Never 
before has he witnessed the power of a personality more wonderfully 
displayed than throughout this orphanage. It was “writ large” in 
the forceful yet quiet influence observed; and there was no longer 
reason to wonder over either the character of this institution or the 
old city’s pride in it. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society — Founded in 1813 for the “sick 
poor.” For this purpose it expends several hundred dollars a 
year. Its membership consists of ladies in Charleston of the highest 
social standing ; and its relief has been applied chiefly to indigent 
persons of the same class, who, unwilling to seek support, have been 
sought of it by this gracious agency. 

The Woman’s Exchange.— This was established in 1885; and its 
object is, according to an article of its constitution, “to promote the 
efforts of gentlewomen in reduced circumstances to support them- 
selves and their families by the proceeds of the manufacture and sale 
of articles within their reach.”” This is common sense; and when one 
considers the number of “ gentlewomen in reduced circumstances ” 
since 1865, for whom it was impossible to seek or receive “ charity,” 
so-called, the Exchange will at once justify itself as a “thing of 
beauty.” The last year’s report shows receipts amounting to $7,793 ; 
and many of these dollars, could they speak, would be eloquent of 
succor bestowed. 

The city of Charleston maintains a large hospital for white and 
colored patients, and is generous in its care for the many who have 
to resort thereto. No other corporation in the State undertakes this 
kind of work, except that Columbia makes an annual appropriation 
toward the support of a hospital, with the understanding that a certain 
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class of ,patients shall be treated free. Until the last year the city 
aided in the maintenance of a separate hospital for colored people, 
but this has been given up. 

Individual and Denominational Charities — Under the first head 
there is an orphanage in Charleston, conducted for colored chil- 
dren by a colored minister, the Rev. Mr. Jenkins. He has about 
40 inmates. In connection with it he has an industrial farm just out- 
side of the city limits. At Columbia is also an orphanage for colored 
children, industrial in its character, under the control of a colored 
clergyman, the Rev. Richard Carrol. 

Of denominational charities, the Presbyterians have one at Clinton, 
the Baptists one at Greenwood, the Methodists one at Columbia, and 
the Episcopal church one in Charleston. The latter has also in the 
last-named place several parochial agencies, wholly benevolent in their 
character,— the Church Home, connected with St. John’s Church and 
Missions, St. Philip’s Church Home, the Caroline Wilkinson Home, 
of the parish of the Holy Communion, all for aged or indigent women. 
The Roman Catholic church has an orphanage in Charleston, assisted 
by the city, and caring for about 150 children. Both Charieston and 
Columbia have recently organized a system of Associated Charities, 
which is a step in the right direction. 

These constitute, so far as your correspondent can learn, the be- 
nevolences, of whatever sort, thoughout the state. 

Corrections.— These, alas! can be summed up in short order. The 
state has none. Its penitentiary does not pretend to assume this char- 
acter. However, such a large number of negro youth, boys of tender 
age, have “erred and strayed” that the General Assembly, at its last 
session, took steps to establish a reformatory. One of its state farms 
has been designated for this purpose. Preparations are being made 
to carry out this good purpose; and it will be watched with great 
interest, and furthered as well, by all citizens who have a mind to 
concern themselves with the development of social science. 

The only distinct agency, correctional in its nature, is an institution 
under the Episcopal church, this being the Rescue Mission for out- 
cast boys, and established near Columbia. This institution is as- 
sociated with the general missionary work of that church, organized 
for the good of the colored people of the state. It is about seven 
years old, and its growth is slow; but its results have more than 
justified its expense and care. 
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This report may well be concluded by expressing the ardent hope 
that the National Conference will find some way to do some mission- 
ary work in the South. In looking over the membership of the 
Conference, your correspondent finds two names from South Caro- 
lina, but a few more from other Southern states, and from some 
none at all, and, with a few exceptions, no reports whatever. To 
read the reports of the Conferences, the investigations and conclu- 
sions of specialists in every field of social science, would of itself 
profit any intelligent mind which feels the least responsibility in 
helping to solve the sociological problems of these “ piping times of 
peace.” While this would satisfy the individual, it would also aid 
in achieving the beneficent purpose of the Commonwealth. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BY W. B, SHERRARD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is little to report this year in the field of charities and cor- 
rections. A valuable addition is being made to the asylum for the 
insane, and a building is being erected for the care of feeble-minded. 
The asylum for the blind has been completed and opened. Per- 
haps the most significant action during the year is the liberal ap- 
propriations being made by the county commissioners of the different 
counties for the erection of a receiving home for the Children’s 
Home Society. These appropriations vary from $500 to $2,000 
each. This society is making an aggressive warfare against crime 
and immorality as it environs children, with the result that there 
is not a child on a poor-farm in the state, nor one in the custody of 
vicious or immoral parents, whose immorality can be proven in 
court. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— In penitentiary, 134 men, 1 woman, 27 of whom are 
United States convicts. 
Reform School— 57 boys; 16 girls. 


B, DESTITUTES, 


The Poor in Poorhouses——Number unknown. Destitute children, 
none, 
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C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.—g children in school. 

Deaf-mutes.— 23 boys; 23 girls. 

Feeble-minded. — Number unknown. 

Jnsane.— Number of patients in this hospital, 508: males, 325; 
females, 183. Improvements within the year: Cottage, of stone, 
about 45x65, two and one-half stories with basement. Capacity, 
5° patients. Power house, of stone, 80x80, containing steam- 
laundry plant. Rear centre building, of stone, 66x 144, with wing 


+ 66x 66, four stories, and basement. In this building will be offices 


and store-rooms, kitchen and bakery, dining-rooms, and a large 
amusement hall, taking up the whole of the two upper stories, also 
sleeping-rooms for employees in the wing. A subway 7x7 and 600 
feet long, of cement, connecting the, different buildings, serves as 


a passageway and conduit for water and steam pipes and electric 
wires, 


TENNESSEE. 


No report. 


TEXAS. 
BY REV. R. C, BUCKNER, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The only legislation of any special importance that has been of 
late enacted for the relief of unfortunates has been that under the 
provisions of which an asylum for epileptics is being established by 
the state. It has been located at Abilene on a tract of land contain- 
ing 640 acres, contiguous to the city. Plans have been adopted 
calling for the erection of 20 colony buildings, 10 for men and 10 
for women, each with a capacity for 25 patients and 2 attendants. 
The buildings will be of brick, steam heated and fire-proof. In 
addition there will be a central hospital and an administration build- 
ing. There will be a perfect system of water-works and sewerage. 
The buildings will differ from those of the New York Colony struct- 
ures only in modifications adapted to our climate. 

Our Prisoners’ Aid Association is doing no active work as yet, 
only as its president is called on personally by numerous released 
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prisoners needing assistance. The difficulty has been in interesting 
a sufficient number of suitable persons at any one place to constitute 
an executive committee. This will yet be overcome. 


DELINQUENTS. 


Criminals.— In prison, on state farms, and at other work outside 
of walls, about 4,500, with a moderate decrease over previous years. 


DEFECTIVES, 


Jnsane.— Three asylums, large and filled, at Austin, Terrell, San 
Antonio, all excellent buildings with modern conveniences; and 
everything is done for the comfort and improvement of the afflicted 
that money and science can do. 


DESTITUTES. 


The state makes no provisions for the care of the destitute, except 
orphan children; but many counties have “ poor-farms,” and several 
cities have hospitals for the poor and afflicted. 

The Buckner Orphans’ Home has established in the city of Dallas 
a Children’s Hospital for the treatment of maimed, deformed, and 
chronically diseased destitute children, whether orphans or not. The 
location is admirable, improvements modern, and is furnished with 
bath-rooms, operating-room, and every essential feature. A home 
for aged women is in operation at Dallas. 

Orphan Children— The Masonic fraternity has established an 
orphanage with splendid buildings at Fort Worth during the past 
year. 

The Dickson Colored Orphanage at Gilmer has just been estab- 
lished under favorable auspices, the only colored orphanage in 
Texas. Address R. C. Buckner, president, or W. L. Dickson, 
general superintendent, both of Dallas. 

There are thirteen other orphanages in the state, including the 
Methodist and the Odd Fellows at Corsicana, the Buckner Home at 
Dallas, Catholics at Galveston and at San Antonio. 

Rescue homes should have been mentioned elsewhere in this 
report. There are such institutions in operation in several cities in 
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Texas for the purpose of reclaiming and finding suitable homes and 
employment for such unfortunate women as can be induced to 
reform. 


UTAH. 


BY » CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


There has been no meeting of the legislature since the last report. 
The people of Utah have already donated more than $100,000 to 
the sufferers from the recent mining disaster at Scofield, Utah. 
During the year the Catholic orphanage in Salt Lake City has 
received a donation of $50,000 from Thomas Kearns. In the future 
it will be known as the Kearns Orphanage. I believe there is 
a sentiment in Utah in favor of the state caring for the insane. 


‘ 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Crimina/s.— The criminals in Utah are confined in the state peni- 
tentiary and the city and county jails. The population of the state 
prison at the last biennial report was 171. The prison has a good 
library of 1,300 volumes. 

The Vicious— The Women’s Rescue Home, a private charity, 
located at Salt Lake City, cares for erring women and girls. With 
this exception there is no place but the jails for this class. 

Insubordinates.— The State Industrial School takes charge of in- 
subordinate children. At last report the population was 25,—1 girl 
and 24 boys. 


B. DEFECTIVES. 


Poor in Poorhouses.— Salt Lake County supports a good alms- 
house. The population averages about 8o. © 

Destitute Children.— There are only two places for the care of 
destitute children in Utah, the Orphans’ Home, a private charitable 
institution, unsectarian, and the Kearns Orphanage, a Catholic insti- 
tution, both located at Salt Lake City. The Kearns Orphanage has 
at present a population of 85 children. They are engaged in erect- 
ing a new orphanage, as the old one is very much overcrowded. 

The Sick and Injured.— There are two hospitals in Salt Lake City, 
the Holy Cross Hospital, Catholic, and the St. Mark’s Hospital, 
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Episcopalian. The Holy Cross Hospital will accommodate from 75 
to 80 patients, average number 60. Neither of these institutions is 
a charity, though both take some free patients. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— The state supports a school for the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, located at Ogden, Utah. This school averages about 20 
patients. I believe it is very well conducted. 

Feeble-minded Children.— There is no provision for this class. 

The Jnsane.—— Insane asylum population at last report, 273. 


VERMONT. 


BY J. EDWARD WRIGHT, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of legislature since last report. 
$125,000 was bequeathed to the Kellogg-Hubbard Library, in 


Montpelier, by the late John E. Hubbard. 

Public sentiment is largely in favor of state care of the insane. 

More effort is made to do away, as far as possible, with all me- 
chanical restraint in the hospital for the insane. 

There has been no noteworthy change from statistics of last 
report. The number of insane in the state hospital is 525 ; in Brattle- 
boro Retreat, 175. Total, 700. But I am told that there are more 
than the total (700) mentioned above, in homes, private institutions, 
and poorhouses. 


VIRGINIA. 
BY WILLIAM FRANCIS DREWRY, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Appropriations were made to enlarge the accommodations at the 
state hospitals for the white and the colored insane, though not 
enough to meet the requirements of these unfortunates. A determined 
fight was made to have the state prison enlarged and improved, but 
without avail. A bill providing for the establishment of a colony for 
sane epileptics, carrying an appropriation of $35,000, passed the 
Senate almost unanimously ; but, owing to the lateness in the session, 
it failed to get to a vote in the House, though a personal canvas 
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showed that a majority of the members favored it. A reformatory 
1 for colored youths was chartered, and a small appropriation made 
toward its maintenance. This worthy project is being fostered by 
private charity. The law regulating commitment of the insane was so 
4: amended that it requires a judge of court or one justice of the peace 
. ; and two physicians to adjudge one insane. 

The sentiment in Virginia respecting the care of the insane is that 
they should have good, kind care and best professional treatment, 


4 that as far as possible they should be taken promptly to the state 
| hospitals, and not permitted to remain in jails and county poorhouses ; 
ak that the state should continue the policy of controlling the care and 

treatment of the insane, and by no means permit the establishment 
a: of local institutions such as exist in one of the north-western states. 


There is no desire or disposition to change the present methods of 
caring for the insane, except to elevate the standard in every way 
pi possible whenever the finances of the state will admit of it. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


At end of last fiscal year the population of the penitentiary was 
distributed as follows: In penitentiary: white men, 222; colored 
men, 981; white women, 2; colored women, 58; total, 1,263. At 
state farm: white men, 56; colored men, 197; total, 253. At other 
places, 28 colored men. ‘Total convicts, 1,544. 

A reformatory for white youths is located near Richmond city, where 
more than 100 boys are cared for, trained in industrial occupations, 
etc. A reformatory for colored youths has recently been opened near 
the city of Richmond. In several cities the law provides for the em- 
ployment of a number of law-breakers on the public works, etc. 


B. D&EsTITUTEs. 


The poor and destitute are comfortably, though very plainly, cared 
for in almshouses. Nearly every county and city has its own alms- 
house. There are no available data as to the number in the poor- 
houses. 

Destitute children are cared for in various asylums conducted by 
private organizations, religious organizations, secret offers, etc. 
The injured and indigent sick always get accommodations and 
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treatment in the various hospitals in the cities and many of the 
towns. 


€. DEFECTIVES. 


The Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, at Staunton, had last 
session 137 deaf pupils and 58 blind ones; total, 195. At this time, 
there are over 200 pupils in the school. The school is supported 
principally by the state (being a state institution). 

No state provision for feeble-minded children, they being looked 
after by private charity organizations, etc. 

The Jnsane,— 2,800 insane in state hospitals, There are probably 
20 or 30 in county poorhouses. There are 250 insane throughout 
the state for whom there is no room in the state hospitals now. 


WASHINGTON. 


No report. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BY PROFESSOR THOMAS C, MILLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Home for Incurables at Huntington has been opened, and is 
filling up rapidly, thus providing for a class that has not been 
properly cared for heretofore. Although the building for the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Salem is incomplete, it is in use; and 45 girls 
have been admitted, some of whom have been placed in good homes, 
Girls from eight to eighteen years of age are received, and, besides 
receiving instruction in the common branches, are taught housekeep- 
ing and other means of earning a living. 

Among the improvements at the insane asylum at Weston recently, 
are a new modern bakery and an annex to the colored hospital. An 
annex will soon be needed at the Spencer Asylum, for which provi- 
sion will doubtless be made. 

Under the efficient supervision of Mr. S. A. Hawk, warden, the 
state penitentiary at Moundsville has become almost self-sustaining ; 
and the discipline has reached a good degree of perfection. 
Hygienic conditions seem to be fair at all our institutions, as the 
death-rate is low. 
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The corner-stone for a new building for the Boys’ Reform School 
at Pruntytown will be laid soon, and additional grounds and equip- 
ment provided for. 

An effort will be made at the next legislature to separate the blind 
from the deaf and dumb, all of whom have heretofore been cared for 
in the one institution at Romney. 

Since its organization a little more than a year ago, the Children’s 
Home Society has found homes in good families for more than 100 
destitute children ; and this good work has just begun. 

Taken altogether, we think West Virginia is making good progress 
in her efforts to care for her destitute and delinquent classes. 

I have not received full statistics from all the institutions, but ap- 
proximately they are about as follows : — 

Hospital for the Insane— At Weston, 945 whites, 68 colored ; 
at Spencer, 389. Total, 1,402. ‘ 

Home for the Incurables, about 100; Industrial School for Girls, 
30; Reform School for Boys, about 175; deaf and dumb, about 
135. 

Penitentiary.— White males, 359; colored, 216; females, 14. 
Total, 589. 


WISCONSIN. 
No report. 


WYOMING. 
No report. 


CANADA. 
BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY CUMMINGS. 


It is a most encouraging fact that the important subject of the care 
of the aged and infirm poor seems to be attracting more of the 
attention of thinking people, besides the workers connected with 
charitable institutions, than was formerly the case. It is also a 
matter for the deepest thankfulness that the vagrancy act of the 
Dominion has at last been amended, so that it is no longer a disgrace 
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to our country that an aged person who has committed no offence 
against the law, save that of poverty, can be treated as a criminal and 
committed to jail as a vagrant. For several years the National 
Council of Women have petitioned the government through the 
several ministers of justice in turn for this amendment,— Hon. Mr. 
Dickey, Hon. Oliver Monet, and Hon. Mr. Mills; and, while each 
minister acknowledged the necessity for the same, and incorporated 
it in a bill, by a strange fatality, each session, the amendment was 
not reached before the House adjourned, until the last session had 
also almost neared its end, when the amendment aforesaid was finally 
passed, and has therefore become law. 

The National Council of Women of Canada have felt for several 
years past that, as their work was to be that of “ mothering ” those 
whom in any way they could aid, that class of the community which 
may be designated as “the aged and infirm poor” should especially 
claim their attention. 

For this reason one of the standing committees of the Council is 
that on “the care of the aged and infirm poor”; and in each local 
council throughout the Dominion a sub-committee of ladies assists 
the standing committee by furnishing them with any particulars bear- 
ing on the subject. 

By this means a great deal of valuable information has been gath- 
ered, some of which, as briefly as possible, I will try to outline. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


There are in Ontario 40 houses of refuge and 18 county homes for 
the poor; but the number must be largely increased to make provi- 
sion for those who are now in the jails. 

Toronto.— The number of aged and infirm poor who last June were 
in the 5 institutions into which they are received is as follows: 
House of Industry, 243; House of Providence, 691 ; Aged Woman’s 
Home, 57; the Church Home, 35; Old Folks’ Home, 23. Total, 
1,049. At the same time the number of aged and infirm poor who 
have been committed to the city jail as vagrants averages 25. The 
cost of living per capita in the said institutions is: House of Indus- 
try, $1.50 per week; House of Providence, $0.50 to $2.00 per week; 
Aged Woman’s Home, $7 to $12 a month; Church Home, $5 to 
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$16 a month; Old Folks’ Home, $5 upwards per month. Through 
the kindness of some generous people weekly excursions on the water 
or to the country have been provided for some of the aged poor this 
summer, similar to the children’s fresh air outings, and have been a 
source of great pleasure to those who have shared them. The poor in 
the neighboring county are cared for in the county poorhouse. Out- 
door relief is given by the House of Industry, the City Relief, and 
directly by the Municipal Council through a paid agent. In the jail 
the aged and infirm poor, who have been committed under the 
vagrancy act, do not wear prison garb, and are given what is known 
as hospital fare. Several of the aged poor have been recommitted 
many times, some even committing some slight breach of the law in 
order to be sent back to jail. The fact that the warden is kind and 
sympathetic may, in a measure, account for the fact that some of 
these old people look upon the jail as a home. 

Hamilton— In the House of Refuge the poor are housed by the 
municipality and receive the usual government grant. Poor from the 
neighborhood are frequently sent to the Refuge, and are paid for by 
the municipality wherein they resided. In the jail the aged and 
infirm vagrants are treated as to food and dress as are the other 
prisoners. Many prefer to be committed to the jail for the winter, so 
as to have their liberty during the summer months, as it is sometimes 
difficult for those who have left of their own desire to re-enter the 
Refuge. : 

London.— An aged people’s home receives both men and women. 
It has a government grant, and is under the supervision of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The city has a Poor Relief 
Officer and Inspector, whose duties are to inspect and relieve 
deserving cases from the City Poor Fund. Many charitably disposed 
citizens help poor men through giving them coupons to the Salvation 
Army Workman’s Hotel. Through the Charities Organization, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and the King’s Daughters, also, 
the poor are relieved ; and work is provided by means of the potato 
patch and wood-cutting schemes. The Children’s Aid Society, too, 
is often the means, through the Inspector, of obtaining assistance for 
the city’s poor. 

Kingston.— The municipality gives a yearly grant of $700, and the 
use of a building, for the House of Industry, which is aided by a 
grant from the provincial government and private subscriptions. 
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During the last eighteen months several men and women were com- 
mitted to jail as vagrants without any charge against them of law- 
breaking. An effort has been made to establish a poorhouse for 
Kingston and the adjoining counties. 

Winnipeg.— No poorhouses exist, as the charitable institutions are 
able to deal with all cases that require relief. In Manitoba, as in 
Ontario, no law exists to compel relatives who are in a position to do 
so to maintain their needy relations. 

Mrs. Bryce Convenor of the Winnipeg sub-committee says: 
‘Quite a number of old people, particularly old women, are gathering 
into our city; and it is becoming a problem what to do with them, 
for they object so strongly to going into an institution. When they 
are infirm, they are sent to the Home for Incurables. Sometimes in 
winter the City Relief Committee has to supply one single old 
woman in a room with as much fuel as would warm a dozen and do 
their cooking as well; and it is sometimes proposed to put four of 
them to live together in one apartment or small house. It is sad to 
find that sometimes the relatives of old people plan to get the city to 
pay for keeping those they are under a moral obligation to support.” 

Ottawa.— Has several institutions where the aged poor are cared 
for, and outdoor relief is given by the Associated Charities. 

Rat Portage.— The aged poor are cared for by such organizations 
as the Relief Committee in connection with the Humane Society, 
assisted with municipal grants. Should they be committed to jail, 
they are treated as are the other prisoners. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Montreai,— Montreal reports that, while no provision for the care 
of the aged poor is made by the municipality, the Roman Catholic 
church provides the Grey Nunnery, the St. Bridget’s House of 
Refuge, the Hospital St. Vincent de Paul, and numerous other 
institutions, and, also, in some cases provides a kind of insurance by 
which the poor help to provide beforehand for such a shelter. The 
Jewish community, through the Hebrew Young Men’s and Ladies’ 
Societies, provide by private subscription for the support of their 
aged poor, who, for the most part, are boarded out. The principal 
Protestant institutions are the House of Industry and Refuge, the 
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Ladies’ Benevolent Society, which takes in old women; and the 
churches often support their poor in these institutions. The various 
national societies also look after their own poor. The boarding-out 
system, except in the case of the Jewish poor, is not adopted in Mon- 
treal, as it is almost exclusively in the rest of the province of Quebec. 
In the Montreal jail were found poor people placed there under the 
vagrancy act, the governor stating that many of them preferred the 
temporary shelter of the jail in the winter, in order té be free to go 
where they pleased in the summer, when it is easier for them to 
procure at least a bare subsistence. Among this number were also 
a certain proportion of senile imbeciles who cannot be legally com- 
mitted to hospitals for the insane, and who therefore remain in jail, 
being recommitted every six months, if there is no room for them in 
benevolent institutions. 

In the other part of the province of Quebec the boarding out 
system is so generally provided that to the inquiry made of thirteen 
of the sheriffs of county jails only two cases of the aged poor in these 
penal institutions were reported. The old people so boarded out 
are well treated, as a rule, as it is believed by the Habitants that a 
special blessing comes upon the house where one of these old 
paupers lives. 

Quebec— There is no municipality poorhouse in that city, but 
four institutions belong to the Roman Catholic church and to other 
philanthropic societies. In that province the legislature gives grants 
of from $200 to $300, to assist the institutes named. 

For the Quebec sub-committee Mademoiselle Routhier reports the 
fact that a priest of the Roman Catholic church, having made a 
visitation of the province of Quebec in order to investigate the 
condition of the aged and infirm poor, has since his return preached 
some sermons on the subject that have attracted a great deal of 
attention. The provision made for the care of these people he con- 
siders to be quite inadequate, especially for people of feeble mind. 
In some villages he found there were as many as 15 of the latter 
class of defectives unattended, and a real misery to themselves and 
others. As a result of his inquiries, the archbishop has authorized 
the establishment of another institution for the care of the infirm 
poor. 
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PRINCE EDWARD’s ISLAND PROVINCE, 


Charlottetown.— No provision is made by the municipality for the 
care of the class named. Two small houses, the gift of a private 
individual, are used for that purpose, but are quite inadequate. 

There is a government poorhouse for the province, but it is inade- 
quate for the purpose. Of the 60 inmates, many are idiot and 


imbecile persons, ‘There are no private wards, so sick and well are 
all together. 


Nova ScoTia PROVINCE. 


Halifax.— In the city of Halifax a well-managed municipal poor 
asylum, and in the county of Halifax a farm for the poor, provide 
good accommodation for the aged and infirm poor who by the law of 
Nova Scotia are never committed to jail as vagrants. The, pro- 
vincial legislature does not give grants for the erection of poor- 
houses. Outdoor relief is supplied by voluntary subscriptions,— 
voluntary in the fullest sense, because they are unsolicited,— and the 
fund so supplied is administered by a city official. 


New BRUNSWICK PROVINCE. 


St. John.— There are county poorhouses, charitable institutions, 
and the poor are also farmed out by auction to the lowest bidder. 
An effort is being made to increase the number of poorhouses. It 
is proposed that neighboring counties join together in the erection 
of such institutions, where the population is sparse. Overseers of the 
poor are appointed; and outside relief is given, when needed, from 
public funds by the Almshouse Commission, after strict investigation. 


The legislature gives no financial assistance to the poorhouses in this 
province. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PROVINCE, 


Victoria— ‘There is a Municipal Old Man’s Home for those over 
sixty years of age who have lived a certain number of years in the 
city. A home for old women is partially supported by the munici- 
pality. The Friendly Help Society and the Benevolent Society also 
care for the aged poor. There is no law compelling those who 
should do so to care for their aged poor. 


’ pressed upon us by the local councils can be afforded.” 
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Vancouver.— In this comparatively new city there has been no 
occasion as yet for the erection of a poorhouse, as the isolated cases 
of aged poor people are cared for by the charitably disposed. 

Mrs. Hill, on behalf of the New Westminster sub-committee, makes 
the following report: “As far as we know, there is no provision 
made on the mainland of British Columbia for our poor, aged, and 
infirm women. At Kamloops there is a home for men, and at the 
Royal Columbian Hospital in our city there is provision made for 
them, where they are cared for at the expense of the provincial gov- 
ernment; but for the poor women there is nothing. The local coun- 
cil have cared for those cases that we have known of ; and, fortunately, 
they were few.” 

A very cheering report is made by Mrs. Cameron, of Vernon, who 
says: “I fear I have no report to send concerning the care of the 
aged and infirm poor, for so very little of that comes under our notice. 
Vernon is a city of nearly all young people; and any case of want or 
infirmity, which is very, very rare, is always attended to by the sev- 
eral churches.” 

A fact that became apparent from the reports received in this way 
was the cause of further investigation. While in Ontario and in 
some of the other provinces is the sad story of the commitment of the 
aged poor to jail for no other crime save that of poverty. It was 
found that in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Quebec, such a state of things was practically 
unheard of. On looking into the matter, it was discovered that an 
excellent law exists in these provinces, which makes it compulsory 
upon the relatives of the poor to contribute to their maintenance, 
when they are in a position to do so. That there should be any 
need of such a law is, indeed, a blot on the Christianity of the day; 
but that the need is, unfortunately, a very real one, all charity work- 
ers well know. 

The local councils of Ontario have therefore petitioned the Ontario 
legislature to enact such a law for this province. The premier 
received the deputation very kindly, and has since written concerning 
the matter, “I shall be very glad if some time the relief so strongly 
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CUBA. 


BY M. R. SUAREZ, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT DEPARTMENT OF 
CHARITIES, HAVANA, 


Notes from Cuban Relief Department.— Cuba, in former days and 
prior to the revolution of 1895, had comparatively few cases of 
chronic paupers and a small percentage of professional beggars on 
the island, more especially around Havana and its provinces. Within 
the limits of the city of Havana proper, as in every other large city, 
there was a goodly number of poor people, who, although barely able 
to eke out an existence, were not a burden on the government. The 
condition of affairs in this respect was better in the outlying rural 
districts than with the city poor, whose needs were greater and 
sources of provision less. ‘There also existed the larger and more 
eimportant element of the middle class of well-to-do families, who, al- 
though not of independent means, lived in comparative ease and 
comfort through provisions made by men of the families in their re- 
spective pursuits. 

One significant fact merits special attention in connection with this 
latter class of people, and will, in many instances, account for their 
present condition. As a general thing, this class of people had let 
life slip along, regardless of all economic principles. The natural 
resources of the country, its great wealth, the facilities for earning a 
livelihood, together with the characteristic peculiarities of the race, 
were facts not likely to cultivate that spirit of thrift and foresight 
so necessary to insure against future reverses. Such families were 
fostered by the care of a father, brother, or son, whose work once 
stopped, the whole domestic structure would crumble to ruin. Then, 
too, for some years back an economic crisis had been threatened, 
owing to the low price of sugar. Business became slack, and the 
enervating influences of general discontent permeated all classes of 
society. 

Subsequently the revolution of 1895 loomed up, and a period of 
trying ordeals began for every one, and a great number of self- 
supporting families left for the field. The war with its violence and 
long train of horrors shook the whole community from its very founda- 
tion. A general paralyzation of business followed. People emigrated 
in great numbers, Prisons were filled, and the rural folk were con- 
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centrated into towns, and misery reigned supreme. Many of the 
wealthier families lost their homes and properties, thereby becoming 
bankrupt; the poor became beggars; and the well-to-do. after selling 
the remnants of their belongings, became destitute. 

Such was the condition of affairs on the first day of American 
occupancy of this province. Some 17,000 to 20,000 persons, of both 
sexes and of all ages and conditions in life, roamed around the city, 
either destitute, sick, or starving. It was then that General Ludlow, 
ably seconded by Captain Greble, initiated the relief of the destitute, 
and organized a complete and perfect system of relief service; and it 
can well be said that the department commander, although at that 
time overwhelmed with other pressing and important duties, took 
the time to lend this most humane work his attention and earnest 
support. 

First, acting under instructions from the department commander, 
emergency rations from the subsistence department were issued for, 
the immediate relief of the department through the various commands 
of the city guards. In the mean time the various orphan asylums, 
homes, and other charitable institutions were visited; and their needs, ; 
as well as those of the destitute of the city and outlying rural districts, 
were ascertained and reported to the department commander. 

On Jan. 25, 1899, General Order No. 5, Headquarters Depart- 
ment of Havana, was issued; and the relief work throughout the 
department was formally established, Captain Greble being placed in 
charge. The amount of work done, and the devotion and kindness 
displayed by the latter in personally caring for and attending to the 
needs of the destitute of Havana and outlying rural districts, cannot 
well be known without being appreciated. 

The general office of Cuban relief work was at first located at 
La Punta, one of the extreme ends of the town; and five relief sta- 
tions were established at various points of the city, namely: Relief 
Station No. 1, at Belascoain and Zanja Streets; Relief Station No. 
2, at Castillo de la Punta; Relief Station No. 3, at Campo Marte; 
Relief Station No. 4, at Vedado; Relief Station No. 5, at Quinta 
de Hijiene, in Cerro. The city was divided into five districts; and 
temporary stations were established at Campo Cabafia, and the 
camps of the artillery barracks at the reservoir and at Jesus del 
Monte. Rations were issued from the temporary stations by the 
artillery officers. The destitute of Regla and Guanabocoa were 
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relieved by the alcaldes of those towns, to whom rations in bulk 
were sent by wagon trains. The other outlying towns in the de- 
partment had their destitute and sick cared for by officers specially 
detailed for that work, who were sent out at stated periods in charge 
of wagon trains, the system adopted being that an officer would be 
sent through those outlying districts to take the names of all destitute 
in the section he was to cover. 


From Jan. 16, 1899, to June 30, 1899, the following rations were 
issued : — 


Through relief stations to the poor of Havanna ..... . . . 1,292,800 
To charitable institutions and hospitals . . . . ....... 103,900 
To the following towns in the department : 
Guanabocoa, Regla, Luyano, Santa Maria del Rosario, Cotorro, 
San Francisco de Paula, and other small towns, from wagon 
trains . 


Total 


247,000 


1,643,700 


During the above period a monthly average of 240,000 rations 
were issued, at a cost of about $21,000, this amount feeding about 
58,526 families, composed of about 199,246 persons. 

The relief service has not only been fruitful in feeding the hungry 
and saving many lives, but has, along with public sanitation, been a 
very important factor in bringing down the high rate of mortality 
shown by statistics at the beginning of 1899, a decrease of over fifty 
per cent. being noticed in the mortality list for December, 1899, 
compared with January preceding. 

By July and August of 1899 the condition of affairs had so ma- 
terially changed that most of the indigent of the locality had gained 
physical strength, and many of them had found work. Therefore, a 
movement was made toward sifting out certain cases; and the 
number of rations was cut down to about 150,000 per month, at a 
cost of about $15,000. By September only a few men, who were 
either too old to work or who were sick and had families to support, 
remained on the destitute list. Women who were found to be work- 
ing were dropped from the list; but there still remained a number 
of destitute widows, young women, girls, and boys. Rations were 
further cut down to about 70,ooo per month, charitable institutions 
and asylums included. Since October, when this department began 
the purchase of rations from funds appropriated for that purpose 
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from the customs of the island, to Dec. 31, 1899, the expense of 
the department has been about $6,000. 

In September, Relief Station No. 2, at La Punta, was closed, this 
with a view to bringing the work of the department to its proper 
limit and as an initial step toward the gradual disappearance of all 
the relief stations, the last one being discontinued from Dec. 31. 
1899. 

At the closing of the relief stations the list of destitute showed 328 
male adults, old, sick, or unemployed; 2,226 female adults; and 
3,429 orphan children, of both sexes, aged from one to twelve years. 

To counteract the tendency among the indigents to pauperization, 
which was becoming developed, owing to the time they had been 
wholly dependent upon government support, and to oblige them to 
seek some means of self-support, this department on Jan. 1, 1900, 
with the sanction of the department commander, determined to re- 
organize the service in such manner that only the really deserving 
cases should be relieved. The work is now carried on in this way : 
after a thorough investigation made of each case, only the ex- 
tremely destitute ones are attended to, and all possibility of mis- 
placed charity is carefully avoided. By this means the expense of the 
department has been very materially decreased, to about $3,500 per 
month, all items included. 

The question now to be considered is the disposition of the able- 
bodied destitute, widows and orphans, and permanent relief for the 
old and infirm, and of that class of poor, weak creatures who will 
always be dependent upon the public. Orphan girls are partially 
provided for by existing asylums, and another large institution 
opened in Compostela Street under the auspices of the military 
governor of Havana. As yet no adequate provision has been made 
for orphan boys; but it is understood that a project for a school of 
ample capacity, similar to that to be opened in Compostela Street 
for girls, is being considered by the military commander of the 
island, General Wood. Such an institution would be very much in 
order, as would also the establishment of an eleemosynary institution, 
or almshouse, suitable for the needs of the class of people above 
referred to. 

There still remains a fair percentage of destitute families belong- 
ing to the better class, who feel their situation keenly, and who have 
been forced to accept charity only after the most trying circumstances. 
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Among this class are found women of refinement and education, 
who, although having accomplishments, lack the means and oppor- 
tunity of using them to advantage. 

There are others, too, able-bodied and skilled in various domestic 
arts, as sewing, embroidering, cigarette-making, etc. These women, 
on account of the scarcity of work, are unable to earn a subsistence, 
and consequently find the struggle beyond their resources. As the 
supply of this class of labor at present greatly exceeds the demand, 
they will have to drift along for a time until the condition of the 


country so adjusts itself as to offer a more profitable field for their 
labor. 


Work in Havana is scarce and at the same time unremunerative, 
and women who have been unaccustomed to work find the fact the 
more aggravating on account of their inexperience and lack of that 
skill in labor which always has a better and readier demand. Per- 
haps some sort of co-operative workshops might be established with 
the government support, and some well-organized system of a labor 
exchange for women, which would be the means of helping the will- 


ing class to get work. The field for women workers has heretofore 
been quite limited in Cuba, and they have not been trained to work 
their way in the world; and, under the present unfavorable circum- 
stances, adversity comes hard to them. They lack the courage and 
spirit to cope with such hardships, and it will be some time before 
they can be brought to realize their position and gain sufficient con- 
fidence in themselves to go before the world to earn a livelihood, 
But the education and improvement which will naturally follow the 
new condition of matters, along with the stern persuasion these peo- 
ple will feel toward coming forward in the struggle for life, will be the 
real factors in working out this problem of ameliorating the condition 
of the working class of women. 

When the men realize the fact that agriculture offers them the only 
really profitable field for labor, and decide to go into the country, 
leaving the women to take their places in the city, a much better con- 
dition of affairs will exist. 

That the poor of Havana duly appreciate what has been done for 
them by the American authorities and people is apparent, and on 
many occasions evidences of their gratitude have been noted. The 


poor people generally prefer work to rations, as by this means they 
are assured lodgings. 
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At present the Department of Charities for the Island of Cuba has 
been established by General Wood, in order to organize the charities 
of the island. Major E. St. J. Greble, a hard worker and noble 
man, has been put in direct charge of this work. Mr. Homer Folks, 
of New York, has been invited by the military authorities of Cuba to 
co-operate in the organization of these services; and he is at present 
lending the department the valuable assistance of his counsel, his wide 
experience in such matters, and his brilliant intellect. 


MEXICO. 


Mexico, as an independent and free country, has but recently been 
born. With the epic struggle which began in 1810 and ended in 1821, 
she conquered her independence; with the long series of civil wars 
that followed, up to the establishment of the Constitution of 1857, 
with its amendments now in force, she conquered her liberty; and, 
with the advent of General Diaz to the government of the republic in 
1876, those two conquests were affirmed and a third one added,— the 
conquest of peace. 

The Constitutional party, with its Bill of Rights and programme of 
civil liberty, gained at last the victory, at the cost of much blood 
and untold suffering. 

The Constitution of 1857 became the rule of the country, thus 
completing its organization into a federal republic. This document, 
like the one signed by the patriots of 1776 at Philadelphia, and which 
is the pride of the great American people, awakens also the pride of 
every good son of Mexico, it being, with reference to civil rights, as 
just and as humane a code as any ever written for the good of man. 
Says the Constitution : — 


Article 1. The Mexican people recognize that the rights of man 
are the basis and the sole object of social institutions. 

Art. 2. In the Republic all are born free. Slaves who set foot 
upon the national territory recover, by that act alone, their liberty, 
and have a right to the protection of the laws. 

Art. 3. Instruction is free. 

Art. 4. Every man is free to adopt the professional, industrial pur- 
suit or occupation which suits him, the same being useful and honor- 
able, and to avail himself of its products. 

Art. 5. No one shall be obliged to render personal services without 
just compensation and without his full consent. 
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Art. 6. The expression of ideas is free except in case it attacks 
morality, the rights of a third party, provokes some crime or misde- 
meanor, or disturbs public order. 

Art. 7. The liberty to write and to publish writings on any subject 
whatsoever is inviolable. 

Art. 8. The right of petition, exercised in writing, in a peaceful 
and respectful manner, is inviolable. 

Art. 9. No one may be deprived of the right peacefully to assemble 
or unite with others for any lawful object whatsoever. 

Art. 10, Every man has a right to possess and carry arms for his 
security and legitimate defence. 

Art. 11. Every man has a right to enter and go out of the Repub- 
lic, to travel through its territory and change his residence without 
the necessity of a letter of security, passport, safe conduct, or other 
similar requisite. 

Art. 12. There are not, nor shall there be recognized in the 
Republic, titles of nobility or prerogatives or hereditary honors. 

Art. 13. In the Mexican Republic no one may be judged by special 
law nor by special tribunals. 

Art. 14. No retroactive law shall be enacted. 

Art. 15. Treaties shall never be made for the extradition of politi- 
cal offences nor for extradition of slaves. 

Art. 16. No one may be molested in his person, family, domicile, 
papers, and possessions except in virtue of an order written by com- 
petent authority. 

Art. 17. No one may be arrested for debts of a purely civil char- 
acter. 

Art. 18. Imprisonment shall take place only for crimes which 
deserve corporal punishment. 

Art. 19. No detention shall exceed the term of three days, unless 
justified by a writ showing cause of imprisonment and other requi- 
sites which the law establishes. 

Art. 20. In every criminal trial the accused shall have the follow- 
ing guarantees : — 

1. That the grounds of the proceedings and the name of the 
accuser, if there shall be one, shall be made known to him. 

2. That his preparatory declaration shall be taken within forty- 
eight hours, counting from the time he may be placed at the disposal 
of the judge. 

3. That he shall be confronted with the witnesses who testify 
against him. 

4. That he shall be furnished with the data which he requires and 
which appear in the process, in order to prepare for his defence. 

5. That he shall be heard in defence by himself or by counsel, or 
by both, as he may desire. In case he could have no one to defend 
him, a list of official defenders shall be presented to him, in order 
that he may choose one or more who may suit him. 
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Art. 21. The application of penalties, properly so called, belongs 
exclusively to the judicial authority. 

Art. 22. Punishments by mutilation and infamy, by branding, 
flogging, the bastinado, torture of whatever kind, excessive fines, con- 
fiscation of property, or any other unusual or extraordinary penalties, 
shall be forever prohibited. 

Art. 23. In order to abolish the penalty of death, the administra- 
tive power is charged to establish, as soon as possible, a penitentiary 
system. 

Art. 24. No criminal proceedings may have more than three 
instances. No one shall be tried twice for the same offence, whether 
by the judgment he be absolved or condemned. The practice of 
absolving from the instance is abolished. 


This chapter is the truest revelation of the social station of the 
Mexican people, and no pen can decry it no matter what the dictates 
of prejudice or administration may be toward a country which has 
known how to gain liberty and is determined to cultivate those civic 
virtues that give cohesion to society, protection to the hearth, and 
contentment to man. 

If Mexico had done nothing else for the common good of society 


than to proclaim liberty for man, freedom for the slave, and life for 
the guilty, that he may be punished in accordance with the wish of 
God, only master of life and death, and the true spirit of the human 
laws, this alone would be its legitimate title to enter the temple of 
human charity as one of its worthy votaries, and to take the place 
she occupies in the communion of modern civilized nations. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITIES. 


With that growth and development, which I cannot follow in its 
innumerable details in these brief notes, has grown, pari passu, the 
work of public and private charity, that finds in a highly philosophi- 
cal and humanitary foundation of republican institutions a field 
most richly prepared. The modest hand of charity has labored 
incessantly ; and there has been no period in the history of Mexico 
in which its work of love and self-denial has not been felt in 
that country, sensitizing the heart and the mind of the Mexicans 
until that virtue of all virtues has become an attribute as natural 
and inseparable from their organization as their patriotism that has 
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distinguished them in their struggle for self-government and civil 
rights. 

The individual examples of charity grew in this instance to be the 
amplest manifestation of a whole nation, inspired by the love of God, 
the creator of man and author of liberty. True fraternity among 
men, says Renan, is created by charity, not by religious faith. 

Mexico counts a number of illustrious benefactors of the poor, who 
have built beneficent institutions and endowed them with resources 
for their permanent support; and the country, although still at work 
in the colossal task of its reconstruction, devotes no lesser part of 
that incessant labor to the work of charity and correction, which are 
a necessary complement. 

The foundation of hospitals has been one of the most practical and 
early fruits of charity, and in the history of Mexico they are coetane- 
ous with the conquest. 

Although strongly tempted to follow here the history of these in- 
stitutions, I could not do it without entering largely into the field of 
science, which is not my purpose in this paper exclusively devoted to 
introduce Mexico, my beloved country, to this National Conference of 
Charities and Correction of the great and noble people of the United 
States, as one of those countries where charity, in all its manifesta- 
tions, has had a profound and extensive echo, and where that, the 
noblest virtue that can ever dwell in the heart of man, has revealed 
itself in the establishment of beneficent institutions, which, if not as 
large and as numerous as those of larger and more populous coun- 
tries, tend, in their aims and their organization, to be equal to the 
best ever erected for the alleviation of suffering humanity and the 
improvement of perverted man. 

Correction, which falls more directly under the dominion of the 
public administration than under the dominion of public and private 
charity, has attained in Mexico a remarkable state of development in 
its practice as well as in the legislative and judicial principles under- 
lying it, trusting to education and public instruction as the main 
agency. 

You will gather an accurate and correct idea of the future of this 
branch of moral reform in Mexico when I quote from the work of the 
eminent writer, Zayas Enriquez, some of President Diaz’s own 
thoughts on the subject. “The diffusion of learning,” says the 
illustrious statesman, “ being an inestimable boon to all people and 
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under all circumstances, becomes a glaring necessity and a question 
of life and death for nations that are to be governed by democratic 
institutions or who are so inclined. ... 

* Let us think how much it costs society to support an ignorant man, 
living in idleness and in vice, whom it has to keep in jail, care for at 
the hospital, lodge in the asylum, and bury free in the common grave } 
how much that man consumes, how much he destroys, and how much 
he avoids to produce, being at all times a negative social value, if 
not a detractive agent on account of his perniciousness! If compari- 
son is made, it will be seen that it is cheaper to educate a scientific 
agriculturist than to support a beggar, much more economical to 
turn out a physician than a bandit. The present government has so 
understood it, and the governors of the state have also understood it ; 
and that is why we notice to-day an extraordinary and powerful move- 
ment in favor of public instruction, from one end of the country to 
the other,— not only in what refers to the increase of scholars attend- 
ing them, but also to their organization, their material, and their in- 
structing fersonne/; the old methods having been abandoned, there 
is being established everywhere, by law, a free, laic, and obligatory 
system of public schools.” 

Returning to public charities, it is gratifying to refer to the wel- 
come the country has accorded the law of the 5th of June, 1899, with 
which the institutions founded by private legacies have received a 
new and powerful stimulus. This law restores to these institutions 
their moral personality or judicial capacity, and exempts their funds 
from federal taxation, organizing upon very sound basis the inter- 
vention which the government is to have upon them, in order to 
sufficiently guarantee to the benefactors the faithful compliance of 
their wishes. This law delegates the immediate care of the chari- 
table establishments and associations to a board of commission of 
private citizens. The first of these commissions has ,been installed, 
and has commenced its important labors. There is much good ex- 
pected from the effects of this law. 


PuBLic CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The public institutions of charity supported by the government of 
the Federal District are Juarez Hospital, San Andres Hospital, a 
Maternity and Infants’ Hospital, an insane asylum for men, an in- 
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sane asylum for women, a homeceopathic national hospital, one 
orphans’ home, one industrial school for orphans, and one paupers’ 
asylum. 

In all these institutions the latest scientific improvements have 
been introduced, as well as those methods that experience has sug- 
gested to attain the best care, treatment, and education of the 
inmates. The supply of food is made through a central provision 
store, under the immediate care of the Department of the Interior, 
distributing on an average 1,500,000 rations a year ; that is, 125,000 a 
month, or 4,100 daily. This service alone favorably illustrates the 
importance of public charity at the City of Mexico, 

Alive to the scientific progress of the day, the federal government 
has undertaken and begun the construction*of a general hospital, 
after the most approved plans, and due attention to the service it has 
to render, and with the purpose of concentrating, as far as practi- 
cable, the dispensaries of the capital into one general hospital. 

All the states of the republic show a commendable zeal in sup- 
porting, continually improving their old institutions of charity, and in 
founding new ones, in which a most creditable exhibition is made, 
not only of philanthropy on the part of the citizens, but of active 
endeavcer on the part of their respective governments, this develop- 
ment being more conspicuous, of course, in those states and cities- 
better supplied with the elements of public and private wealth. 

The state of Jalisco, one of the largest in the republic, prides 
itself, and very justly, on the extent and quality of its hospitals, 
asylums, and reformatory schools. Of these institutions there are 20 
in Guadalajara, its capital, alone, and 1 penitentiary; 10 in other 
of its main cities, and 3 to be built with a recent legacy. 

As a matter of illustration, I will quote briefly from some important 
reports I owe to the courtesy of the governors of several states in the 
republic. 

Bethlehem Hospital, the main one in Guadalajara, capital of Ja- 
lisco, was founded, as already stated, in 1787 by Dr. Antonio Alcalde, 
a Catholic bishop, who spent not only his large fortune, but the 
largest part of his life in public charities. It is a large institution, 
with a capacity of 1,000 beds, which are not all occupied, except in 
times of epidemics. At present there are 600 patients. The building 
is situated in the outskirts of the city, and is 200 metres long by 150 
wide. Its architecture is plain, but handsome and imposing. It is 
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divided into six wards, convergent to a large central vestibule, and 
separated by. carefully cultivated gardens. Recently six more wards 
have been added, three devoted to maternity and three to children. 
It contains, besides, two departments for the insane of the two sexes 
respectively, a hydrotherapic department, a pharmaceutical labora- 
tory, and the required ampitheatres for autopsies and clinical instruc- 
tion. Its management is in the hands of the Executive of the state, 
with whose advice the superintendent, physicians, and all the 
necessary help is appointed, and the expenses made. The /ersonne/ 
consists of 1 medical director and 10 attending physicians, 3 phar- 
maceutists, and 95 hands for all service. 

“The Hospicio” is devoted to the care and education of the poor, 
regardless of sex and age. It supports, at present, 34 infants, 55 
children from two to seven years of age, 173 orphans from seven to 
twelve years old, 125 young ladies attending the school of arts, 83 
mendicants of both sexes, and 17 aged women. This institution was 
founded by the prelate Don Juan Cruz Ruiz ‘Cabanas y Crespo in 
1804. It was designed by Don Manuel Tolsa, a distinguished 
architect of Mexico. The plan of the building is a parallelogram 
of 150 metres by 170. Its architecture is stately, the distinctive 
features of it being the portico, composed of six Tuscan columns, 
and the cupola of the chapel, which is regarded generally as a 
triumph of architectural art. It is crowned by a colossal statue 
of the Angel of Mercy. The building is divided in halves, and sub- 
divided into various departments for men and women respectively. 
In the section assigned to men are the following departments: One 
for abandoned children of both sexes up to the age of seven; the 
orphanage, containing children from seven to twelve, where they 
receive a course of three years of primary instruction, after which 
term they enter the mechanical arts department; another department 
containing the mendicants and aged women, who come thither volun- 
tarily or by order of the judicial authority. The section assigned to 
women is subdivided in a similar manner. They do not leave the in- 
stitution at the end of their scholastic course, but devote themselves 
to learning several trades, among which the most important are the 
manufacture of flowers and the silk industries introduced in the 
institution by the late lamented Governor Corona, and vigorously 
supported by the present worthy incumbent. Another remarkable 
feature of this institution is the hygienic conditions it enjoys, very 
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much favored by the existence of twenty-three open courts, containing 
floral and fruit gardens, cultivated with great care and taste. The 
institution is altogether a model one, and has received the commen- 
dation of many intelligent philanthropists, one of them making the 
remark that nowhere are poor children as rich as in the Guadalajara 
Hospicio. 

The School of Trades was established in 1852 by Don Jesus Lopez 
Portillo, LL.D., and has had steady growth with the help of several 
philanthropists, among whom distinguished himself Don Dionisio 
Rodriguez, who devoted his fortune and the best part of his life to 
the support of this institution and other similar ones. It occupies an 
area of 6,127 square metres, and contains schools for printing, bind- 
ing, carpentry, blacksmithing, turning, tailoring, saddlery, and shoe- 
making. ‘The class of instrumental music attached is one of the best 
in the country, and has produced artists of acknowledged merit, under 
the direction of the veteran and highly respected instructor, Professor 
Clemente Aguirre. The course of primary instruction is four years, 
with classes of drawing, choral singing, and gymnastics. 

The penitentiary was founded by Governor Antonio Escobedo in 
1840. It is a very large, handsome, commodious, and safe structure, 
300 metres long by 150 wide, contains 16 halls, divided into 40 
cells each. All these halls centre into a common rotunda, and each 
is named after a distinguished citizen of the state. It contains a 
school and various trades departments, including one for the correc- 
tion of young offenders. The regulations of this institution, while 
effective, are remarkably compatible with humane and charitable 
principles. It contains from 850 to 860 sentenced prisoners, 180 
under trial, 190 under correctional punishment, 49 under correctional 
detention, and 138 women. It is managed by the state; and the /er- 
sonnel of its administration consists of eleven different employees for 
the outdoor service and 61 for indoor work, including professors, 
master mechanics, teachers, and overseers. 

Puebla is another state where charity has been practised with 
prodigal hand. One of the founders of the city of Puebla, capital of 
the state, was Fray Toribio de Benavente, a charitable man whose 
example seems to have had a decided influence in the future altruistic 
disposition of the inhabitants of the city of Puebla, which counts in- 
stitutions of charity that bear very favorable comparison with the 
best in the country. These institutions are conducted with great in- 
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telligence and zeal, and endowed with ample and perpetual sources 
for a most comfortable support. 

There are in the state 18 hospitals, 4 of which, the largest, are 
located in the capital. In 1899 there were received in these institu- 
tions 5,768 patients, of whom there were turned out 3,864 cured, 
1,019 relieved; sick, 86; dead, 506; and escaped, 10. 

In the state of Guanajuato is to be noticed the large number of 
hospitals, and the relatively small number of patients. There are 38 
of these charitable institutions distributed in 32 districts, in which the 
state is politically divided. 

At present there are in all the hospitals 774 patients. There are 
2 asylums, 1 for orphans of both sexes, 1 for abandoned children, both 
under the tender and able management of Miss Dolores Obregon 
Gonzalez, sister of the present governor of the state, and 1 very suc- 
cessful rescue home. 

The state of Mexico has 16 hospitals, 1 in the capital and the 
others at the seat of the various districts of the state, 1 correctional 
school, 1 orphanage, a paupers’ asylum, several public baths and 
laundries, 1 penitentiary, and the necessary district and municipal 
lockups. A unique and very beneficial institution is a bank to help 
small merchants who receive credit on very small premium based on 
the value of their merchandise, the latter being general country and 
garden produce. The government is very solicitous in procuring the 
growth of every institution connected with the relief and education of 
the poorer classes. 

The state of Queretaro has 7 institutions of charity, among which are 
to be noted the civil hospital, founded in the sixteenth century. It has 
a movement of patients of over 1,500 a year, and is supported by the 
state. The Vergara Asylum, founded by Mrs. Josefa Vergara y Her- 
nandez, who left a very large legacy in itsfavor. This institution gives 
food, clothing, and shoes to 200 persons, and distributes 500 rations 
a day to the outdoor poor, assigning certain sums for the higher edu- 
cation of children of some state prisoners. The public and private 
charities of this state are very successful in suppressing mendicity, 
relieving and elevating the poorer classes. 

The state of Yucatan has 7 institutions of charity, the princi- 
pal ones being Hospital O’Horan and Hospital Porfirio Diaz. The 
first one is the same founded in 1542, by the religious order of San 
Juan de Dios, and cares for at present from 2,900 to 2,950 patients 
a year, 
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Oaxaca has 6 charitable institutions, the most important one 
being the General Hospital, the corner-stone of which was laid in 
1867 by General Porfirio Diaz, then commander-in-chief of the 
eastern division of the republican army, and now president of the 
republic. 

San Luis Potosi has 7 institutions of charity, a correctional 
school, and a modern penitentiary. One of the above-mentioned 
institutions is a magnificent asylum for sick children, founded and 
directed by Dr. Miguel Otero, a physician of great learning and 
piety. Another is a surgical charity hospital, established by Dr. 
Pagenstaker, a distinguished surgeon and philanthropist. 

Coahuila has 4 of these institutions, the principal ones being the 
Correctional School of Arts and Trades, and the Beneficient 
House, founded by Miss Trinidad Narro Maas, devoted exclusively 
to female orphans, under very humane and practical regulations. 

Vera Cruz has 2 institutions of charity, founded in 1700 and 
1780, respectively. Hidalgo has 6; Nuevo Leon, 2; Morelos, 6; 
Aguas Calientes, 4; Durango, 7; Sonora, 3, and Colima, 4; and in 
similar average proportion have the other states of the republic. 

“The bonds of charity,’’ says Massillon, “last eternally; and let 
me hope that those established at this meeting, through my humble 


medium, between Mexico and the United States, will not be less 
enduring.” 
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